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Convinced that his country owes much of its real superiority 


to its regard for the sterling merit and domestic virtues of her, whose mental purity 
contributes so much to the honour and happiness of mankind. 


He will cherish those emotions which ‘ feel a stain like a wound ;” which impart an 
energy to public, and delicacy to private life; and which constitute, not only ‘ the 


cheap defence of nations, but the best. 
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Thus determined, with a request for candid 


allowance, he solicits the countenance of the Bririsn Lavy, to whose service he trusts 
his pages will be devoted, with integrity, consistency, and zeal. 


We admire the tendency of Lady Gayfield’s Musical Entertainment. 


treat it with that degree of respect to which its merits are entitled. 
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We have to acknowledge 
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1, 1517. 


nobleness, their seat 
Milton. 


WOMAN, 


AND ATTAINMENTS. 


~a ia 
MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER. | severance was crowned with unex- 
vere ampled success, She early became 


We are indebted to the ingenuity | 
and learning of Mr. Chalmers* for 
the memoir of our present Portrait. |) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, a lady of 
profound learning and genius, was 
the eldest daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
Nicholas Carter, a clergyman in 
Kent, who, with other preferments, 
held the cure of the chapel of Deal, 
where this daughter was born, De- 
cember 16, 1717, and educated by 
her father. At first she discovered || 


such a slowness of faculties, as to 





make him despair of her progress in 
intellectual attainment, even with the 
aid of the greatest industry, and the | 
most ardent desire, which charae- || 
terized her efforts. She herself, 
however, though mortified and _sor- 
rowful at her own difficulties, re- 





solved to persevere, and her per- | 
* Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols. 8vo. |) 


just published. 





Vol. I. No. 3, New Series, August, 1817. 


mistress of Latin, Greek, French, 
German, and afterwards understood 


Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Hebrew, and last of all acquired 
something of Arabic. Before she 
was seventeen years of age, many of 
her poetical attempts had appeared, 
particularly in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for 1734, with the signature 
of Eliza. This extraordinary display 
of genius and acquirements pro- 
cured her immediate celebrity, and 
the learned flocked about her with 
admiration. In 1738, when she was 
about twenty, Cave, the proprietor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, pub- 
lished some of her poems in a quarto 
pamphlet, now little known, as it 
was published without her name. 
It is probable she did not think 
many of these worthy of her; as 
1762, when she published a 
collection with her name, 


in 


small 


'sbe admitted only two from the 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 


former publication, the “ Lines on || given a minute account of its pro- 
her Birth-day,” and the “ Ode of | 


Anacreon.” 

1739, she translated “The Critique 
of Crousaz on Pope’s Essay on Man:” 
and in the same year gave a transla- 


tion of “ Algarotti’s Explanation of 
Newton’s Philosophy, for the use of 


the Ladies.” ‘These publications 
extended her acquainiance among 


the literati of her own country; and 


her fame reached the continent, 
where Baratier bestowed high praises 


on her talents and genius. In 1741, 
she formed an intimacy with Miss 
Catharine Talbot, niece to the Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, and a young 
lady of considerable genius and 
inost amiable disposition. 
an important event of Miss Carter’s 
lite on many accounts. The inti- 
macy of their friendship—the im- 
portance of their correspondence, 
and the exalted piety of both, made 
it the main ingredient of their mu- 
tual happiness: and in addition to 
this, it procured a friendship with 
Dr. Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with whom Miss Talbot 
resided, which extended her know- 
ledge of the world, cherished her 
profound learning, and exercised 
the piety of her thoughts. To this 
event is to be traced her undertaking 
and completing the work by which 
her fame been most knowa 
abroad, and will longest be remem- 
bered 


has 


by scholars at home, her 
‘* "Translation of Epictetus.” It was 
not, however, till the beginning of 
1749, that this translation was com- 
menced, It was then sent up in 
sheets, as finished, to Miss Talbot, 
who earnestly pressed its continu- 
ance, and it was further urged by 
Bishop Secker, to whom her friend 
shewed it. Her biographer has 


This was | 























3 vols 


D 
gress till its conclusion in December, 
752. She then by the bishop’s 
desire, added notes and an intro- 
duction, both admirably executed ; 
and the work was sent to press in 
June, 1757, and finished in April, 
1758, in an elegant quarto volume. 
At the entreaty of her friends, she 
permitted it to be published by 
subscription (at the price of £1. 1s.), 
and by their liberality, it produced 
her £1000. clear. 

Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Montague 
had been acquainted from their 
The latter, though 
not born in Kent, had an early con- 
nection with it, by her father’s suc- 
cession to the estate and seat at 
Horton near Hythe, where she 
passed many of her juvenile years. 
rom 1754, their correspondence 
was regular and uninterrupted ; 
and Mrs. Carter’s visits to Mrs. 
Montague at her house in London, 
where she met an union of rank 
and talent, were constant, and at 


earliest years. 


| her seat at Sandleford in the sum- 


mer or autumn, not unfrequent. 
The epistolary communication be- 
tween these two celebrated women 
would unquestionably be highly ac- 
ceptable to the public, and we trust 
it will not be long withheld*, In 
1756, Sir George Lyttelton, after- 
wards Lord Lyttelton, visited Mrs. 
Carter, at Deal; and from thence, 
a gradual intimacy grew up _ be- 
tween them, which ended only with 
his life. About the same time she 
became acquainted with the cele- 
brated William Pulteney, Earl ot 
Bath, who delighted in her society, 
and regarded her intellectual powers 
and acquisition with unfeigned ad- 





* This Correspondence has appeared in 
Bvo. 












































miration. By his persuasion, she 
published the volume of her poems, 
already noticed, in 1762, Svo. and 
dedicated them to him. They are 
introduced by some poetical com- 
pliments from the pen of Lord 
Lyttelton. 

In 1763, Mrs. Carter accompanied 
Lord Bath, and Mr, and Mrs. Mon- 
tague, with Dr. Douglas (afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, but then Lord 
Bath’s chaplain) to Spa. They 
landed at Calais, June 4; and after 
visiting Spa, made a short tour in 
Germany ; and then proceeded down 
the Rhine into Holland; whence 
through Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, 
and Dunkirk, they came again to 
Calais, and returned to Dover, Sep- 
tember 19. Lord Bath’s health 
seemed improved by this tour; but 
appearances were fallacious, for he 
died in the summer of 1764. His 
death gave Mrs. Carter deep con- 
cern. In Aug. 1768, she had an 
additional loss in the death of her 
revered friend and patron, Arch- 
bishop Secker. ‘Iwo years after 
she sustained a mvure severe depri- 
vation in the loss of her bosom 
friend Miss Talbot, of whom, among 
other praises dictated by sense and 
feeling, she says, “‘ Never surely 
was there a more perfect pattern 
of evangelical goodness, decorated, 
by all the ornaments of a highly- 
improved understanding; and re- 
commended by a sweetness of tem- 
per, and an elegance and politeness 
of manners, of a peculiar and more 
engaging kind than in any other 
character I ever knew.” 

She was indeed now arrived ata 
time of life when every year was 
stealing from her some intimate 
friend or dear relation. In 1774, she 
lost her father, in his eighty-seventh 
year, to which late period he had 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 
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preserved all his faculties unim- 
paired, except that his hearing was 
a little difficult. She bad passed the 
greater partof her life with him. The 
house in which they latterly resided 
was bought by her ;' and their affec- 
tion had been uninterrupted. Half 
the year she was in the habit of 
passing in London; the other half 
was spent together in this house. 

In 1782, an event occurred, which 
once more disturbed the uniformity 
of Mrs. Carter's life: she had been 
under great obligations to Sir Wil- 
liam Pulteney, who very liberally 
settled on her an annuity of £150 a 
year, which it had been expected 
by her friends that Lord Bath would 
have done. She therefore complied 
with his wishes to accompany his 
daughter to Paris, though she was 
now in her sixty-fifth year. She was 
only absent sixteen days, of which 
one week was spent at Paris. Mrs. 
Carter was not insensible to the 
fatigues and inconveniences of her 
journey, but a sense of them yielded 
to her friendship. At home, how- 
ever, she was able to enjoy summer- 
tours, which doubtless contributed 
to her health and amusement. In 
1791, she had the honour, by the 
quecn’s express desire, of being in- 
troduced to her majesty at Lord 
Cremorne’s house at Chelsea, an 
incident which naturally reminds 
us of a similer honour paid to her 
friends, Dr. Johnson at Bucking- 
ham-house, and Dr. Beattie at Kew. 
Afterwards, when the princess of 
Wales occupied Lord Keith’s house 
in the Isle of Thanet, she called on 
Mrs. Carter at her house at Deal; 
and the Duke of Cumberland, when 
attending his regiment at Deal, also 
paid her a visit. Such was her 
reputation many years after she had 
ceased to attract public notice as 
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an author, and when the common 

mass of readers scarcely knew 

whether such a person existed. 
About nine years before her death, 


she experienced an alarming illness, | 


of which she never recovered the 
effects in bodily strength, but the 
facultics of her mind remained un- 
impaired; and her heart was as 
warm as ever. 


creased. As the winter approached, 


and the time of her annual journey | 


to London, which she never omitted, 


drew near, her strength and spirits | 
On the 23d of | 


appeared to revive. 
December, she left Deal for the last 
time, having six days before com- 
pleted her eighty-eighth year, and 
on the 24th, arrived at her old lodg- 
ings in Clarges-street. 
days she seemed better, and visited 
soine of her old friends, particularly 
her very intimate friend Lady Cre- 
morne. On Jan. 4, she exhibited 
symptoms of alarming weakness, 
after which all her strength gradually 
ebbed away, till about three o’clock 
in the morning of Feb. 19, 1806, 
when she expired without a struggle 
or groan. She was interred in the 
burial-ground of Grosvenor-chapel, 
under a stone on which is a plain 
prose-epitaph, reciting the dates of 
birth, &c, A mural monument was 
afterwards erected to ber memory, 
in the chapel of the town of Deal. 
The year following her death, were 
published “ Memoirs of her Lite, 
with a new edition of her poems, 
some of which had never appeared 
before: to which are added, some 
Miscellaneous Essays in prose, to- 
gether with Notes on the Bible, and 
Answers to objections concerning 
By the Rev. 
Montague-Pennington, M.A. Vicar 


the Christian religion. 


In the summer of | 
1805, her weakness evidently in- | 


For some | 


and 





| sound, 





of Northbourn in Kent, her nephew i 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 


and executor,” 4to, and since pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 8vo. 

In this interesting volume a more 
perfect portrait is exhibited of Mrs. 
Carter than can be admitted in any 
sketch like the present. With re- 
spect to genius, she had unquestion- 
ably a considerable portion, but she 
had it not easily at command; it 
did not precipitate her into any of 
those dazzling productions which 
are admired even for their faults. 
What she accomplished was the 
fruit of labour, but it was labour 
that amply made up for the time it 
consumed. Her poems, the only 
productions which can be considered 
under this head, are distinguished 
for elegance of style and sentiment, 
often for sublimity and a peculiar 
vigour of thought. Her versification 
is harmonious, and her language 
pure and forcible. But the more 
remarkable qualities of her character 
must be sought in a mind cultivated 
with the highest degree of care, and 
enriched with a greater fund of 
various learning than fell to the lot 
of many of her contemporaries of 
the other sex. Mrs. Carter was a 
learned lady in the most honourable 
sense, and appears uniformly to have 
applied it to the most valuable pur- 
poses. In the sexual rivalship she 
was not ambitious to attain either 
equality or superiority by affecting 
new discoveries in religion, morals, 
or politics; yet attained a bigher 
more enviable rank in the 
literary world than any of those un- 
sexed females, in whose case the 
world has lately been obliged to add 
pity to its admiration, and to with- 
hold esteem. Her principles, on all 
the great leading topics that are 
interesting to human beings, were 
the result of 
conviction; and 


examination 


and while, by 
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| 
} 


adhering to them, she secured her 
own happiness, she added to that 
of others by example and precept. 
The year following the publica- 
lion of the Life of Mrs. Carter, the 
same editor published “ A Series of 
Letters between her and Miss Ca- 
therine Talbot,” &c. 2 vols. 4to. in | 
which the talents, 
ledge, vivacity, and spirit of these 











various know- |) 
'| tie.---Lardner’s Works, vol. V{I.---Bos- 


i] well’s Life of Johnson. 


On Education. 
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are displayed to great advantage. 


These. as well as the Life, 


have 
been since reprinted, and are ameng 
the books without which no lady’s 
library can be complete.” 





* Life, ubi supra.---Sketch by Sir E. 
Brydges, Lit. V.---Gent. 
see Index.---Forbes’s Life of Beat- 


in Cens. vol. 


Mag. ; 


ladies, as well as of Mrs. Vesey, | 
another female of taste and learning, | 
| St oie 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—tSS 


ON EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

Education is the best gift that 
parents can give to their children ; 
and without it, all the advantages 
of fortune are mere eyils in dis- 
The great object of educa- 
tion is, to inspire young people 


cruise. 


with noble, elevated, and generous 
sentiments; that they may learn to 
despise every thing that is mean 
and dishonest; to regulate their 
passions, and cultivate the affections 
of the heart. Learning is only a 
means of education, though very 
frequently mistaken for the end: 
and without the dispositions above 
mentioned, it is an useless orna- 
ment both to the possessor and to 
society. 

The commencement of education 
ought to be much earlier than many 
parents imagine; for, though the 
dispositions of the mind depend in 


avery great measure on the tem- 


perament of the body, yet they are | 
much more eflected by external || 
ebjects than is generally supposed. || 


| 





To those who maintain the existence 
of innate ideas, and the power of 
natural disposition, independent of 
education, I observe, 
that we cannot a child 
of five minutes old to have many 


here 
expect 


must 


ideas; or if it has, they must lie 
dormant, and wait until they are 
called forth by time; on this sup 
position the mind must be considered 
_as a sort of separate essence im- 
_prisoned in the body, on whose 
growth or decay, its exertion de- 
pends during the time they are 
| connected together; but if the mind 
| is nothing more than a series ot 
_ impressions received by the senses 
| and formed into ideas, then these 
| can have no existence before the 
child’s birth: the capacity for re- 
eciving ideas is, no doubt, born 
with the child, and in different chil- 
dren has different degrees of quick- 
ness and strength, according to 
their diflerence of bodily organiza- 
tion, though subject to the control 
of external circumstances; for two 
|| children of similar capacities may 
be placed in different circumstances, 
and two of different capacities in 
similar circumstances, and this will 
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have a material effect on their ta- 
lents and temper, though not easily 
perceived by superficial thinkers; 
by the combined influence of these 
two causes the minds of men are 
formed; and it is for want of taking 
them both into consideration that 
sO many errors continue to exist on 
the subject of education. 

The framers and followers of sys- 
tems are seldom wholly in the right. 
Helvetius maintained, that the im- 
provement of the mind was inde- 
pendent of the body, and rested 
solely on the power of external cir- 
cumstances; others, both before and 
after him, have asserted the con- 
trary, and both are probably in the 
wrong; fur the truth, as in most 


cases, lies between the two ex- 
tremes. Bodily organization must 


have a great eflect, both on the 
temper and talents ; yet not so very 
great as to disqualily it for modifi- 
cation, and in some degree coun- 
teracted, by education. I doubt 
if the defenders of materialism can 
deny, that the temperament of the 
body has any very great influence 
on the mind; for if there be no 
such thing as spirit, independent 
of matter, then that matter, more 
finely organized, which composes 
the sentient faculty, and is called 
mind, must depend greatly on the 
organization of the body; we see it 
in animated examples; and why 
should it not be the same in men, 
who, though they differ from them in 
the nature of those exampled facul- 
ties, resemble them as to the method 
by which these respective faculties 
are furmed: hence then it may be 
safely affirmed, that the mental 
faculties are liable to the control 
of external circumstances, though 
eircumstances cannot always over- 
eome the effects of bodily organiza- 








































On Education. 


Whoever commences and 
continues the great work of educa- 
tion, with due regard to these 
different operations, will be more 
likely to succeed in what he may 
attempt, than he who leans en- 
tirely, either to. the one or to the 
other. — 

Reason prescribes an equal por- 
tion of both, and moderation in all 
things is the law of enjoyment. 
Reading, with the mere view of 
amusement, is not more defensible 
nor honourable, than horse-racing 
and many other sports; and if it 
make no impression on the heart, 
and terminate in no useful purpose, 
can lay little claim to the praise 
of utility : even the higher pursuits 
of intellect, if they have no influence 
on the conduct, are no other than 
specious indolence. ‘To trace all 
the inflexions of a Greek verb, or 
to dive into the mysteries of meta- 
physics and divinity, is not better 
than stuffing birds or preserving 
butterflies ; though to acquire such 
a knowledge of any language as 
may enable us to read books which 
contain all the treasures of poetry, 
history, and oratory, and thereby to 
strengthen and improve our minds, 
isan improvement becoming a ra- 
tional being, and tending to the 
best of purposes. Young ladies, 
therefore, should be taught never 
to read without some other end in 
view than mere amusement; they 
should ask themselves, before they 
begin a book, what good they are 
likely to acquire from it; and when 
they have finished, they should sum 
up all that they have gained. No- 
vels, when well written, contain 
much knowledge of life and man- 
ners, and, though proscribed by 
some men who have neither taste 


tion. 
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doing much good: they exercise the 


judgment, and interest the heart; 


and when they are animated pic- 
tures of real life, written for the 
purpose of displaying the miseries 
of vice, the dangers of the passions, 
and the luxury of relieving distress, 
they may be considered as teachers 
of morality little inferior to living 
instructors. JI speak not of that 
spurious spawn of loathsome trash 
which is bred in the hot-bed ofa 
circulating library in London, and 
disseminated through those of the 
country, to the destruction of taste, 
morals, and happiness; which re- 
sembles nothing in either art or 
nature, which paints only the illu- 
sions of love, and gives romantic 
ideas of happiness. Such books as 
these have neither the merit of va- 
riety nor originality ; they are stale 
copies of each other, and so much 
alike, that she who reads one reads 
them all: yet they perpetually 
re-appear under new names, to 
excite the cloyed appetites of love- 
sick virgins and romantic swains. 





‘They may be permitted to amuse | 
the languor of old age, but they | 


should never be suflered to spoil 
the unvitiated minds of youth ; for 
they resemble those filthy composi- 
tions under the name of sweetmeats, 
which pall without satisfying the 
appetite, and render it incapable of 
digesting solid food. 

Novels are not the only species 
of reading which requires judg- 
ment in selection, for every other 
branch of study is overloaded with 


books, and when the opinions of 


men are firmly settled, on the dis- 
tinction between useful and super- 
fluous knowledge, many volumes 
which have long been held in esti- 
mation will be laid aside. Alchymy 
and astrology have now ceased to 
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| perplex the minds of men, and con- 
| troversial divinity, with all the load 
of commentaries on a Book whose 
best parts are plain and intelligible, 
will not, it is tobe hoped, disturb 
the next generation, ‘The moral 
precepts of the gospel are in general 
simple and solid; they neither re- 
quire explanation, nor excite con- 
troversy; and, were they adhered 
to, might preserve the peace of 
suciety. The studies of young 
ladies and gentlemen, when thus 
relieved of incumbrances, will be 
thenceforth directed only to useful 
purposes. 

All that can be expected from 
the best works on education, is 
to increase the number of good 
and liberal: to make all mankind 
so, is perhaps impossible ; but as 
the world has hitherto been go- 
verned, against the will of bold and 
unpriucipled men, it is of infinite 
importance that none but those 
who possess virtue and talents, 
should direct its operations. By 
this means, though the power of 
the foolish and the vicious may 
not be entirely restrained, it will be 
considerably lessened, and many of 
the evils of the world corrected and 
reformed. Though the operative 
part, even of the liberal arts, is 
almost exclusively performed by a 
distinct set of men; yet there can 
be no good reason giveu, why men 
of fortune should not seek for health 
and amusement even from the ex- 
ercise of the mechanical arts, much 
more trom those which require 
taste and elegance both to {execute 
and conceive. Sculpture, painting, 
and music, are certainly much more 
honourable than turning and weav- 
ing, because they provide for the 
delight of our finer faculties; whereas 
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our more gross and bodily wants. 
To give a young lady or gentleman 
a taste for the elegant arts, is to 
provide them a constant source of 
amusement, either as a relaxation 
from liberal pursuits, or as a means 
of passing their time innocently, 
if they have no other employment. 
July 3d. Mentor. 
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AN ESSAY 
ON BEAUTY AND ORDER. 


SECTION If. 
The power of Perception distinct from what 
is understood by Sensation. 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

To elucidate more clearly the 
present lofty, but intricate sub- 
ject upon Beauty and Order, it 
will be necessary to begin with a 
description of those general defini- 
upon the 
human perceptions or sensations, 


tions and observations 


and the actions of the mind conse- 
quent upon them, which are uni- 
versally acknowledged by mankind, 
or have been incontestibly proved 
by the most learned writers of both 
ancient and modern times, 

With respect to Sensarion.—All 
those ideas created in the mind by 
the presence of external objects, 
and their actions upon the human 
body, are styled the impressions of 
the powers of Sensation. The mind 
in such cases is entirely passive ; 
nor possesses the power directly of 
preventing the perception or idea, 
or to vary it at its reception, whilst 
the body remains in that fit state 
to be acted upon by the external 
object. 
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When any two perceptions 
entirely differ or vary from each | 
other, excepting in the general idea | 















































of sensation. ‘The powers or organs 
which receive those different. per- 
ceptions are styled distinct senses. 
Seeing and hearing, denote the 
different capacities of receiving the 
ideas of colours and sounds.—And 
though there be an infinite variety 
of shades in the colours of substances, 
still there is some agreement in the 
most opposite colours. But between 
sound and colour there can be 
none.— All colours must therefore 
be perceptions of the same sense. 
Seeing, hearing, tasting, and smel- 
ling possess distinct organs, whilst 
their sister-sense feeling, a com- 
pound of the others, is diffused 
through the medium of the nervous 
fluid over every part of the human 
frame. 

But to continue, the mag- 
nificent and boundless regency 
of intellect commonly called the 
mind, possesses the power of com- 
pounding ideas, which had been re- 
ceived separately, comparing objects, 
measuring their proportions, and 
proving their relations ; of expand- 
ing or counteracting at pleasure in 
any ratio its ideas. It can set in 
order and appreciate each simple 
idea, though a concourse of them in 
the same electric sensation had 
rushed upon its sensorium. ‘This 
operation of the immortal mind is 
commonly called abstraction. 

Ideas of objects or of sub- 
stances are compounded of those 
various simple ideas produced on 
the mind by the first display of 
objects to the senses. Substances 


can only be defined by an enumera- 
tion of these sensible ideas ; and by 
such definitions, a just idea of the 
properties of a Subtance may be 
conveyed to the mind of another 
person, who has never seen such a 
Subtance, provided he has received 
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through the medium of his senses 
all those simple ideas which consti- 
tute the compound of such Sub- 
stance. But should he not have 
received through the medium of his 
senses every simple idea, or should 
he be deficient in any of the organs 
of the senses necessary to pourtray 
on the mind the proper image or 
perception of the object, no de- 
finition can then supply the mind 
with what she has not previously 
received through the senses. It of 
course follows that when instruction, 
education, or prejudice of any kind 
excites any desire or aversion to- 
wards an object—this desire or 
disgust can only be founded on the 
opinion of some perfection or defi- 
ciency in the qualities of that object, 
the perception of which has been 
received through the senses. 
if Beauty be coveted by one who 
has not the sense of sight, the desire 
must be raised by some apprehended 
regularity of figure, sweetness of 
voice, smoothness or softness of the 
skin, or some other quality per- 
ceivable by his other senses, without 
any the 
ideas of colours—the attributes of 
the visual organ. 

Many of the human _percep- 
tions are pleasurable, and many 
instantaneously painful, without a 
knowledge of the cause of either 
the pleasure or the pain in what 
way the objects excite it, or per- 
ceive to what farther advantage 
or detriment the use of such ob- 
jects may tend. Nor would the 
most accurate knowledge of these 
things, supposing the mind could 
obtain it, vary either the pleasure 
or pain of the perception, although 
it might give a rational pleasure 
distinct from the sensible one; or 
raise a separate delight from the 
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prospect of farther advantage in 
the 
apprehended evil of its continu- 
With different 
ideas. The simple ideas produced 


the object, or aversion from 


ance, respect to 
in different persons by the same 
object will vary when they disagree 
in their approbation or dislike ; and 
even in the same person, from the 
fluctuations of his fancy. 

This is daily proved in the altera- 
tions (of men’s ideas in the expan- 
sion of manhood, and deterioration 
in declining life) of the organs of 
perception. Accident will likewise 
cause changes in the impression of 
our perception; as, for instance, were 
a person to be ever so fond of a par- 
ticular species of wine, this relish will 
be soon altered into an aversion, 
should emetic preparations be fre- 
quently taken init; the conjunction 
of the ideas of loathing and sickness 
of the stomach would ever after occur 
at the sight of such wine, and render 
that which was once agreeable, ever 
The like change 
of idea is often insensibly made with 
The man 


after disgusting. 


the growth of the body. 
despises the light food that satisfied 
his childhood ; and his more vigor- 


| ous organs pencil on the mind his 


perceptions in more just and glow- 
lines. Many of the human 
perceptions become 
through the too great intenseness 


disagreeable 


of the quality; as, tor instance, light, 


most valuable and beautiful 
property of nature, will from its 
excess of splendour, occasion very 
painful sensations in the beholder : 
are 


bitters, 
pleasing to the palate; but in an 


and when moderate, 


| increased degree, they are utterly 


A change in the 


| organs will affect the intensity of 
the ideas of every perception, and 
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perception; as a warm hand will 
feel that water cold, which a cold 
hand will feel warm. 

I shall not find it so easy a task to 
account for the diversity of fancy, 
about more complex ideas of objects 
in which many ideas of different 
senses may be regarded at one time. 
Some perceptions of those called 
primary qualities, and some second- 
ary, are explained by Mr. Locke.— 
Jor instance, in the different opi- 
nions about architecture, gardening, 
and dress. With respect to dress, 
the diversity of taste may gene- 
rally be accounted for, from a like 
conjunction of ideas. If from some 
prejudice the choi¢e of glaring 
colours be regarded as an instance 
of levity, or if any colour or fashion 
be in common use with rustics, or 
men of mean professions and vicious 
habits ; these will excite disagreea- 
able ideas in the mind when viewing 
that particular colour or fashion, 
and cause a constant dislike to 
them in that person who has re- 
ceived these additional ideas, though 
the colour and form of the fashion 


are by no means disagreeable of 


themselves, they continue to please 
those who do not join these dispa- 
raging ideas to them. But there is 
no reason for us to believe that such 
a diversity in human minds about 
the same simple perception, should 
give pleasure to one and pain to 
another, or to the same person at 
different times ; such an hypothesis 
of the simple ideas would at once 
exhibit its own contradiction, and 
overthrow. 

Philosophers of the first celebrity 
have considered the pleasures of 
sense to consist only in those feelings 
which accompanied their simple 
ideas of sensation; but more exten- 
sive delight must be contained in 
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those complex ideas of objects cha- 
racterized by the appellations of the 
Beautiful, the Regular, and the 
Harmonious. Every individual must 
acknowledge that he is delighted 
more with the view of a fine face, 
a highly finished picture, than with 
the prospect of any single co- 
lour, however strong and brilliant. 
The morning-sun ascending upon 
the mountain-top, attended by crim 
son clouds of fantastic shapes and 
brilliant hues, with his rosy equipage 
of state, appears in superior grandeur 
to the awakened world, than when 
his burning car rolls in a clear blue 
but monotonous sky, distressing Na- 
ture with his dazzling splendour. 
A variegated and beautiful land- 
scape, a masterly composition in 
music, though units of themselves, 
consist of various perceptions, or 
simple ideas of perceptions, and 
are far more pleasing united than 
any detached part of the scenery, 
or single note of the composition, 
though either division of the land- 
scape may include the sublime 
and beautiful of its species, and 


-the utterance of the distinct note 


contain all the swelling sweetness 
of the most perfect Harmony. It 
is necessary here to observe that 
the term Beauty is to be accepted 
as the idea of it is raised in the 
mind, and the sense of it adapted 
to the mental qualification of re- 
ceiving this idea. By Harmony is 
meant the agreeable ideas excited 
by the composition of sounds; and 
a Good Ear the power of perceiving 
this pleasure. 

I shail now endeavour to develope 
the immediate cause of these pleasing 
ideas, and by what absolute quality 
in the object they are generally oc- 
casioned. 

It is not material to the subject 











whether the Mind’s ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony be named perception 
of the external senses of vision and 
hearing. But it is indispensable 
to name the power of perceiving 
these ideas an internal sense ; were 
it only to answer the mere purpose 
of distinguishing them from other 
sensations of seeing and hearing, in 
those who do not enjoy the al- 
luded to perceptions of Beauty and 
Harmony. Experience has how- 
ever proved that many men, accord- 
ing to the common adoption of the 
words, possess distinctly the organs 
of seeing and hearing : and can sepa- 
rately contrast their simple percep- 
tions, and their respective pleasure 
from eachother; they can accurately 
define the various colours, and no- 
minate each specific quality, whether 
green, red, violet, yellow, &c. ; they 
can measure by their ear each se- 
parate note of the gamut, distinguish 
the just modulations of the higher 
or lower notes and all its variations 
simply considered; they can dis- 
cern in figures the length, breadth, 
and width of the lines which con- 
stitute their bodies ; and yet these 
individuals may experience no plea- 
sure in the composition of Harmony, 
the creation of the canvas, the most 
beautiful specimens of architecture, 
or luxuriance of Nature’s most per- 
fect scenery; or if so, but in a posi- 
tive degree of comparison with many 
who behold the same objects. This 
superior power of receiving pleasant 
ideas may be considered taste, or a 
fine genius. 

In music it is universally ac- 
knowledged that there is a distinct 
sense, called “ a good ear,” totally 
independent of the external faculty 
ofhearing. Other reasons will here- 
after be adduced for calling the 
power of perceiving the ideas of 
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Beauty, an “ internalsense,” which 
innate principle will always, (though 
the external senses are little con- 
cerned therein,) convey as in theo- 
rems, general causes, and the ex- 
tensive principles of action, the 
most perfect perceptions of Beauty, 
accompanied with all those plea- 
sures excited by sensible objects. 
As additional arguments in sup- 
port of the present subject—How 
transporting! how inexpressibly 
blissful, must have been the feel- 
ings (whilst composing,) of that 
poet, whose very description of 
natural Beauty electrifies the bosom 
of his readers. How different to 
the cold, and lifeless conceptions 
imagined by the mind in a dull 
critic, or miserable and mad-brained 
virtuosi, ungifted with a fine taste.— 
Though these latter classes of men 
“unscorched by the Poet’s fire,” 
may possess a superior knowledge 
of the properties, the classes, the 
genera of all the species of the na- 
tural families of plants, metals, and 
other plaistic forms that fill the im- 
mensity of creation; and perhaps 
can precisely determine the figure, 
shape, and serration of each leaf, 
the form of each root or flower, all 
of which the poet may often be igno- 
rant, yet the supreme felicity of the 
poet or man of taste’s perceptions 
is as superior to the scientific ob- 
server's pleasure, as the transports 
of heavenly or immortal bliss are in 
comparison to the joys of mundane 
sensation. 

The external senses by admea- 
surement may teach the mind ac- 
curately the proportions of a fabric 
and all the various orders of archi- 
tecture. These senses will likewise 
unfold to the nicest division the 
muscles and various parts of the 
human body, which a good memory 
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can retain. Yet there is something 
still requisite to accomplish an in- 
dividual, and make him a complete 
master of architecture, painting, 
statuary, or any cther of the fine 
arts; and to bestow uponhim that 
exquisite capacity of conceiving 
delicate sensations, the man of taste 
feels in his contemplation of such 
objects. 

Since then there are such different 
powers of perception, in those very 
individuals in which the external 
senses are the same; and the most 
accurate knowledge of what the ex- 
ternal senses discover does not con- 
vey those complete pleasures of 
Beauty and Harmony which the 
man of taste enjoys, though with- 
out a proper knowledge of the 
just characteristics and proportions 
of either. Another name, “ the 
internal sense” should be adopted, 
as expressive of that power which 
receives these more delightful per- 
ceptions of the shapes and pro- 
The dif- 
ference in the perceptions of various 


perties of visible objects. 
individuals, especially since its 
meaning has been explained, justifies 
the introduction of this latter novel 
but most expressive term. 

The superior faculty of percep- 
tion, from its af- 
finity to the other senses, is_ this, 
that 
from 


styled a sense, 


its pleasures do not spring 
any knowledge, principles, 
proportions, causes, or usefulness 
of the object, but instantly shine 
upon the mind in one beautiful and 
perfect picture, expressive of all the 
matchless loveliness of Beauty. Nor 
know- 
jedge of causes increase this pleasure 


can any investigation or 


of perfection, though it may adda | 
distinct rational delight, by affording | 


various reflections of interest or ad- 


vantage to the mind. ‘To proceed— 
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the ideas of Beauty and Harmony, 
like other sensible ideas, are neces- 
sarily as well as immediately plea- 
sant tous. And no volition of the 
mind, prospect of advantage, or 
misfortune, can vary the beauty or 
deformity of any object; so in the 
external sensations, when no view 
of interest can make an object 
grateful, nor prospect of detri- 
ment, (distinct, from immediate 
painful perception,) render it odi- 
ous or disagreeable to the sense. 
If the wealthy world were proposed 
as a reward, or the greatest evil de- 
nounced as a punishment, to cause 
the mind to approve a deformed 
object, or disapprove a_ beautiful 
one, though dissimulation might be 
induced upon the mind through the 
terror or the bribe; and the ex- 
ternal conduct might abstain from 
the pursuit of the beautiful and 
pursue the deformed, yet the mental 
sentiments and perceptions would 
invariably remain the same. 

From the preceding inferences it 
is demonstrable “ that some objects 
are immediately the occasions of 
this sensitive Beauty, and that the 
mind has senses fitted for per- 
ceiving it, which is distinct from 
that joy that results from the pros- 
pect ofadvantage.” It is often seen 
that both convenience and conse- 
quence are neglected, without any 
other prospect of advantage in the 
beautiful form, than merely sug- 
gesting the pleasant ideas whereof 
it is supposed to consist. It is 
then self-evident, that however the 
mind may pursue beautiful ob- 


| jects from self-love with a view to 


| obtain the sensible pleasures, as 


in agriculture, horticulture, and 
other arts—there must be a sense 
antecedent to these prospects of 


advantage in the pursuer of the 























































Beautiful, and without which sense | 
these objects would not appear | 
advantageous, nor excite in the | 
mind that pleasure which consti- | 
tutes the advantage. The sense | 
of Beauty received in the mind | 
from objects which constitutes them | 
profitable, is very distinct from | 
the desire when they are. thus 
constituted. 
may be restrained by the powers of | 
rewards or threatenings; but the | 
sense of it no compulsion or allure- 
ments can change. The fear of 
death might influence an individual 
to desire a bitter potion, or make 
him neglect those viands the sense 
of taste recommends as pleasant; 





yet no evil, no fear, no reward, 
can make that potion agreeable to | 
the sense, or food disagreeable, | 
which was not so antecedently to 
this prospect. 

It is the same as to the sense of 
Beauty and Harmony, where the 
pursuit of such objects through the 
prospects of interest or motives of 
indolence is neglected by many. 
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The desire of Beauty || 





But this does not prove, that these 
deficient of the 
sense of Beauty ; but only that the 


individuals are 


desire of it maybe counteracted by 
stronger desires or motives of sellf- 
love. 

Did the mind possess no sense of 
Beauty and Harmony ; houses, gar- 
dens, dresses, would be coveted, 
not because they are beautiful, but 
for their convenience, their fruitful- 
ness, their warmth, and their ease. 
Though in faces the constituents 
that should please, are brilliancy of 
colour, and smoothness of surface— 
it is certain these objects on many 
occasions are recommended under 
different views; and custom, edu- 
cation, or example, can never give 
the mind perceptions distinct from 


| 
| 
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those of the senses of which it were 
possessed before, or recommend ob- 


jects under any other conception 


than that of agreeable and grateful. 
These influences of custom, educa- 
tion, &c. upon the sense of Beauty 
shall be treated upon in a subse- 
quent section. It remains for me 
here to say that Beauty is either 
original or comparative, absolute 
or relative; by these latter terms, 
it must be understood, that abso- 
lute or original Beauty does not 
signify a quality to be in the object, 
which should of itself be beautiful, 
without relation to the mind that 
perceives it.— Beauty, like the other 
names of sensible ideas, properly 
denotes the perceptions of the mind 
expressed or understood ; so cold, 
heat, sweet, bitter, denote sensa- 
tions of the mind to which, per- 
haps, there is no resemblance in 
the objects. which excited them. 
The ideas of Beauty and Harmony 
excited on our perception of some 
primary quality, and having relation 
to figure and time, will havea nearer 
resemblance to objects than those 
other sensations which seem not so 
much the pictures of objects, but 
modifications of the perceiving mind; 
and yet were the mind not possessed 
of asense to contemplate objects, 
such objects could not be termed 
Beautiful. 

Marron bE Mepici. 
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AMATOR’S COMPLAINT. 
70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

When I first saw Ordella, I found, 
that as in music, so in beauty, there 
is something that charms in a most 
imperceptible, yet in a most irre- 
Sistible manner. It is not my view 
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at present to give you a descrip- 
tion of this first impression, which 


scarcely had taken possession of 


my heart, when my head con- 
spired to fix it; and could no 
sooner be called passion, than it had 
the sanction of reason; for almost 
the same instant that I beheld and 
loved, I heard—and admired her. 
[ discovered, that she whose beauty 
could make vice or folly amiable, 
possessed a quick apprehension—a 
very fine taste; and whatever is es- 
teemed great qualifications in our 
sex, such as were in my view, the 
inseparable companion of her virtue 
and good sense. 

I considered an indigent beauty 
in the same light that a miser does 
a needy heir, and resolved to be- 
come the faithful guardian of this 
beanteous charge ; with this view, I 
made her the first offer of respectful 
tenderness that she ever had re- 
ceived; for her circumstances were 
such as exposed her to an exten- 
sive intercourse with the other sex, 
and consequently, to many im- 
portunities, teeming with gallantry, 
rather than originating in honour 
and sincerity. 

To this I attributed the contempt 
with which she received my first 
address. I was however pleased with 
her neglect, at the same time that it 
gave me pain. While I lamented 
the impossibility of distinguishing 
truth from dissimulation in love, I 
anxiously sought an opportunity for 
aflording her, and doubted not of 
becoming happy when she should 
believe me true. But the more I 
laboured to convince her of my 
passion, the more severely she treated 
me. When I attempted to speak, she 
fled from me and became peevish. 
When I reasoned, her answers were 
so trifling, that I was astonished 








how a creature of so excellent an 
understanding could scorn so na- 
turally the civility and attention 
that I did, or offered; and at last I 
clearly saw that my very presence 
gave her pain; and to aggravate my 
torture, at the same time that she 
treated me with cruelty, I was a 
witness to her hourly entertaining a 
succession of contending votaries, 
and with her becoming sweetness, 
sense, and affability, bestowing her 
smiles, for which I would forfeit my 
existence, on creatures, that I believe 
were both unworthy and insensible 
of them. My endeavours to convince 
her of my tender passion, and to 
become ingratiated in her graces, 
answering no purpose, and urged 
at once by despair and indignation 
I resolved to break my chain; but 
knowing my own weakness, I would 
not trust toa mere resolution, but 
determined to do it in a manner, 
that might tend to the gratification 
of my resentment, and the preven- 
tion of a relapse. The particular 
circumstances of this breach, which 
I must not mention, were such as 
now render a future reconciliation 
impossible. But see! even while I 
pronounce it so, I am endeavouring 
to bring it about ; such is the power 
of love; which if it fail to accom- 
plish, at least it attempts impossi- 
bilities. 

I no sooner vented my anger 
than love returned, attended with 
the bitterness of remorse. So just 
is the observation made by Rowe ;— 
that, 


“« Rage is the shortest passion of our 
souls ; 
Like narrow brooks that rise with sudden 
showers, 
It swells in haste, and falls again as soon; 
Still as it ebbs the softer thoughts flow in, 
And the deceiver Love supplies its place.” 
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Such is now my case, and the 
clouds of passion vanish in a most 
inseusible manner—Love, however, 
shines out again, it warms and 
melts me to softness. . The deceiver 
flatters me with hopes that the dear 
relenting would still be kind, and 
form a thousand excuses for her past 
cruelty: but I, rash fool that I have 
been, have played away all my hap- 
piness at one stake, nor left myself 
the chance of an after-game. In this 
manner Passion is whispering; while 
Reason dictates resolution to me, 
suggests the thousand insults that I 
have suffered, disclaims the idol, 
who is neither willing to apprehend, 
nor generous to reward the merits 
of the votary, and bids me shun the 
Syren who charms but to destroy. 

As I know no other method of 
reconciling these jarring counsellors, 
but that of submitting my complaint 
to you, knowing that she reads 
your Miscellany, and that this will 
come to her hands. If this will make 
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no impression on her, I shall, at 
least, have the pleasure to know, 


_ that though she may suspect, she 


cannot fix it directly on me; and 
her pride will for ever be refused 
the triumph it would derive from 
my submission. But if her coyness 
towards me proceeded, as it is 
sometimes said to do, from con- 
sciousness ; if Love, that delights to 
give pain, occasioned her cruelty ; 
or if virgin fear wanted stronger 
confirmation of my truth, this letter 
cannot fail to convey my ideas and 
make me truly happy. It will re- 
move every obstacle ; and she may 
in the same manner publish her 
sentiments in your Miscellany, with- 
out the least infringement on strict 
propriety; which I rather she 
would, from a knowledge of her 
capability of making you and your 
readers recompence for it trouble. 
Yours, 


June 14th. AMATOR. 


——@—— 
EXTRACTS FROM WORKS OF MERIT. 


MR. BOWDLER’S THOUGHTS ON 
THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT 
IN FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In considering whether the pre- 
sent state of female knowledge is 


in mind the infirmities and imper- 
fections necessarily incident to the 
mechanism of society, and to man 
himself, the mechanist. Doubtless 
it would be very desirable to in- 
crease, in a tenfold ratio, the wis- 


dom and virtue now subsisting in | 


the world ; to make men, as well 
as women, much more knowing 
than they are. But this we are 








sure is impracticable by any sudden 
efforts. The whole of the social 


| system must meve on together ; and 


though one part may accidentally, 
and for a short time, get the start 
of the rest, such an advantage is 


below its just level, we must bear || seldom great or Jasting: chances 


| come to all, and the race, in a long 


run, is pretty even. Whatever 
wishes, therefore, we may cherish 
for the general improvement of our 
species, or of woman, the loveliest 


| part of it, if upon the whole it ap- 


pears, that the average attainments 
of the sex are at present such, as 
with reference to the general state 
of things, of civilization and social 
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advancement, they ought in reason | the receipt-books of our great-grand- 


to be, so that they are not lagging 
in the march; there secms to be no 
occasion for special interference in 
that quarter, and there is even room 
to fear that it may not be altogether 
harmless. 

If, in order to determine on the 
main facet which is disputed, no 
evidence could be resorted to but 
the personal testimony of writers, 
the decision might be adjourned to 
the Greek Calends; for what au- 
thorities could be adduced which 
must not be questionable? Men 
judge only from what they 
know, and no one in this country 
We 


can 


knows many women intimately. 


can tell of singular specimens of 


ignorance or knowledge; but this 
is of little service. 
wanted ; 


An average is 
and upon such limited 
observation, how shall an average 
be taken? 
the intercourse between the sexes 
is regulated, are so peculiar, that 
female excellencies and deficiencies 
are seldom fairly estimated. Wo- 
men are either adored or despised ; 
for who can fascination 
of wit and elegance united? And 
how few are those who will enquire 
for other merits, were these 


be found? Some better 


resist the 


assistance, 


then, is desirable in the solution of 


and two considera- 
may be mentioned, 
which make it gencrally improbable 


th's problem : 
tions, at least, 


that feminine talents should be | 
insufliciently cultivated in an age of 


wealth and improvement. 

We all know that, 
vance of social prosperity, riches, 
ease, and knowledge gradually rise 
out of each other; and no one will 
deny that women, in some measure, 
partake of the 
ment. 


common improve- 
Let those who doe, look into 


The laws, too, by which | 


in the ad- 








cannot | 


| increase of wealth, which supplied 
'men at first both with the means 


, and 


mothers. 
liarity 


But there is this pecu- 
observable, that the very 


motives for cultivating their 
understandings, soon bars their pro- 


gress. ‘The order of the world 
makes it unavoidable, “ Opposuit 
natura ;” for as industry is aug- 


mented in every quarter, each art 








and profession is more perfectly 
separated from its neighbours ; and 
men, from the 
of competition, 


themselves 


growing eagemess 
forced to yield 
more entirely to the 
course of profitable employment they 
have chosen. They become, there- 
fore, more technical. . Less of that 
which tends to elevate or embellish 
the mind, can be learned in a pro- 
fession, aud less can be learned out 
of it. Butno similar obstacles op- 
pose themselves to the growing con- 
dition and accomplishments of the 
female world. The accumulation 
of riches only gives to them a greater 
command of ease, books, and every 
facility for instruction. It multi- 
plies, too, continually the number 
of those who will be ambitious of 
some intellectual attainments; and 
by multiplying their number, at 
once gives a price to knowledge, 
and withdraws the reproach of sin- 
gularity. 


are 


One may venture then to 
say, that women must have a ten- 
dency to improve longer than men; 
and whoever considers the state of 
things in this island, will find it 
difficult to persuade himself, that 
the causes above mentioned are not 
already acting on both the sexes with 
great force. 

Educated and_ intelligent men 
have so strong an interest in the 
cultivation of the female mind, that 
it is hardly to be thought intellectual 




















pursuits can become general in one 
sex, without a similar ‘spirit being 
communicated to the other. ‘This 
must be done before knowledge can 
really become a blessing tous. At 
the best, till then, it is only a solitary 
blessing; and none more keenly 
feel the wretchedness of solitude 
than the speculative and studious. 
To them, conversation is a medicine 
as well as anamusement. But the 
coarse joyousness, or coarser con- 
tentions of men, afford them little 
relicf: the kindness, the vivacity, 
the grace, the facility of women— 
these are what they seek: and 
these possess a charm which neither 
the discovery of truth nor the at- 
tainment of the highest honours can 
bestow. The rigid brow of philo- 
sophy is relaxed, the languid eye 
of erudition lightens with rapture. 
Wit is heard with ' pleasure where 
it can excite no jealousy; and the 
flattery of female attentions steals 
to the heart with a softness and 
poignancy which never yet belonged 
to the loudest pzans of triumph. 
But who are the women who will 
thus reward the wise and learned? 
Are they the airy giddy things, 
whose hours are wasted between 
the toilet and ball-room, whose in- 
dustry wever approaches nearer 
their brains than the adjusting a 
head-dress? They will prattle at a 
rout with a petit-maitre, and flutter 
round the circle of gaicty, like but- 
terflies ina parterre. But a man 
of sense and knowledge—Quelle béte! 
A scholar—a scarecrow! ‘hey look 
at him, as they would at an Otho 
or mummy, with a mixture of cu- 
riosity and contempt, and turn away 
to giggle. He seems an antique 
lately discovered at Pompeii, with 
the dust brushed away, and 


‘* Stepped from his pedestal to take the air.”’ 


Vol. I. No. 3 New Series, August, 1817. 
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Women are not profound scholars 
and philosophers: it is» admitted 
they know but little of the Greek 
accents, of the doctrines of curves, 


| of exchanges, and of paper-credit ; 


those learned ladies excepted, who 
are at home in every thing. But 
there is one sort of philosophy which 
they understand more practically, 
and more deeply too, than any of 
us. I mean the philosophy of the 
human heart. This is their great 
field of enquiry ; and the knowledge 
they here acquire is not gained by 
reading or thinking, but by observa- 
tion on common life. In the midst 
of company and diversions, in the 
quiet of the domestic circle, in 
happiness and in distress, they are 
still gainmg new acquaintance with 
the human sentiments, passions, 
and affections, in their simplest 
forms, and in all their combinations, 
natural and sophisticated. These 
they reach by that delicacy and 
justness of feeling which is pecu- 
liarly their own, and which a more 
scientific system of education would 


' probably disturb. 


A great proportion of the higher 
classes are familiar with French and 
Italian; and German has of late 
been introduced into the fashion- 
able coterie. What stores of in- 
struction and elegant amusement 
are thus opened to them! They do 
not, perhaps, enter into nice dis- 
quisitions on the structure of the 
different languages; they trouble 
themselves little with the prosody, 
and never enquire why the French 
compose in Alexandrines, the Ita- 
lians in stanza, and the Germans in 
hexameter : but their tastes are cul- 
tivated, and their minds enriched. 

Women are pretty good linguists, 
though not deeply versed in phi- 
lology; and if they read only what 
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is best worth their reading, should 
we call them shallow and ignorant, 
because they have a quicker sense 
than.we of the beautiful and sublime ? 
If I am to judge between Madame 
Dacier and Madame de Sevigné, 
saving the dignity of criticism, I 
must really give the apple to the 
latter. 

I would willingly recount every 
province of knowledge, whether ele- 
gant or profound, which is become 
tributary to the ladies; but their 
encyclopédie is too.extensive for my 
feeble grasp. History and _belles- 
lettres, chemistry, botany, natural 
philosophy, with twenty sub-divi- 
sions of science, the names of which 
are hardly known in the vulgar 
world, now flourish under the female 
patronage—“ All sciences, all arts, 
their spoil!’ What can writers mean 
by calling women ignorant? A poor 
man, whose time is occupied in the 
business of common life, hardly 
dares to open his lips in a fashion- 
able circle, for fear of getting into 
some confusion about the compo- 
sition of a favourite gas, or the his- 
tory of a semi-metal. Formerly, 
if a man knew enough of botany to 
observe, that the petals of a par- 
ticular plant are cruciform and di- 
varieated, he passed for a prodigy ; 
but now, the lady turns short upon 
him, and adds, that it has been 
since discovered they are gash-ser- 
rated with peduncles in whirls round 
the stem. In truth, if the weekly 
lectures at the Institution were con- 
tinued throughout the autumn, the 
conversation of fashionable females, 
like the sacred languages of Egypt 
and Hindostan, would be quite 
unintelligible to common mortals ; 
but, thanks to their good memories, 
the fair students have all to begin 
again the next spring. 








Nor let us forget what are termed 
accomplishments. We hear it fre- 


| quently insisted, that too much time 


is dedicated to these. It may be 
so; but they are of no mean value. 
The Polite Arts, among which Music 
and Painting are without doubt the 
most excellent, are to society what 
the entablature is in architecture. 
They do not sustain the building, 
but they adorn it. And by whom 
can every graceful art be so pro- 
perly cultivated, as by those in 
whom the most finished ideas of 
beauty are seen embodied? For 
what is beauty withoutgrace? “ Vera 
incessu patuit dea.” 

Upon the whole, if quickness of 
perception, delicacy and justness of 
taste, an easy flow of sentiments 
and language, flexibility and facility 
of understanding, wit both subtile 
and poignant, original combinations, 
and a deep acquaintance with the 
human heart, are any indications 
of a cultivated mind, we need not 
feel alarmed for the present race of 
females in the higher classes, Their 
attainments indeed, in the different 
walks of knowledge, must vary 
with their opportunities. Women 
who are married in early life can- 
not, and ought not, to devote 
their hours to speculative occupa- 
tions: they have nearer and dearer 
interests to attend to. But single 
women generally supply the absence 
of domestic affections by those in- 
tellectual pursuits, which may di- 
vert their minds, and render their 
company and conversation attrac- 
tive. ‘These are the natural and 
(if the pleasures of religion are 
excepted) the best resources of so- 
litude. Even among them, it must 
be owned, we never see a Cotes or 
Newton, a Clarke or Rhunken: 
perhaps rarely a Corelli or Reynolds 
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And why should we desire it? Yet, 
without flattering the Sex, we may 
observe, that some of the first lite- 
rary characters of the present age 
and the last, have been found among 
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| them. When I mention Mrs. Car- 


ter, Mrs. More, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Miss Burney, need I add any thing 
to justify the assertion? 

Select Pieces, 2 vols. 8vo.* 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 
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HARRINGTON, a Tale; and Ornmonp, a 
Tale. By Miss Edgeworth, 3 vols. 
Hunter and Baldwin. 


Among those productions of a 
delicate fancy and exquisite moral 
discernment, which insinuate them- 
selves into the heart for the purpose 
of ameliorating the manners, the 
works of Miss Edgeworth claim a 
distinguished rank, With a pen 
guided by the graces uniformly in 
the cause of virtue and humanity, 
with an imagination chaste yet 
glowing, with a sensibility refined 
yet not extravagant, she pourtrays 
the faults and follies of mankind, 
makes us ashamed of our prejudices, 
and disgusted with our errors. ‘To 
those who remark the humanizing 
progress of taste and refinement, it 
is pleasing to observe, that in the 
present age it is no longer sufficient 
that Genius should excite our ad- 
miration ;—to be permanently suc- 
cessful, it mustcommand our esteem; 
—to be amiable, it must be useful. 
Misdirected talent, degraded by 
gross wit and indelicate description, 
has long lost its influence in the Re- 
public of Letters; and that less dis- 
gusting prurience of thought, which 
would insidiously steal into the 
heart to substitute a morbid sensi- 
bility for the temperate energy of 
good principles, is rapidly hastening 
to the same fate—to be deservedly 
proscribed, and happily forgotten. 

_ This gradual revolution in the pub- 
lic taste may be attributed in a great 
degree to the increasing influence 
of the female sex in the department 
of general literature. Since it has 
become so customary for women of 
elevated and accomplished minds to 
devote their attention to the amuse- 
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| ment and instruction of the world 


of readers,—the world of authors has 
ceased to be suffused with that pal- 


| pable libertinism, whose dangerous 
| activity polluted the heart, while the 


brilliancy of its garb decoyed the 
understaning. ‘The influence of the 
sex is thus felt in its tendency to 
civilization, in the literary republic, 
and in society at large. 

When the penetration of masculine 
intellect and the magic of genius 
are employed in making us intimate 
with immorality, by pourtraying 
vice in her most worldly and se- 
ductive aspect, the truth ef the co- 
louring does not compensate for 
the impurity of the design. What- 
ever be the pretended antidote ad- 
vanced, the poison of the enchanted 
chalice is more gaily, more enticingly 
proffered, and the writer, in the fervor 
of invention, has forgotten his duty 
as a man. 

When masculine talent is busied 
in speculating on impurity, and in 
laying open the movements of a 
restless, luxurious, and corrupt ima- 
gination, it has swerved from its 
legitimate object; by its art of am- 
plification it attempts to. debauch 
the fancy ; and, under the masque 


| of philosophy, lightly or solemnly, 


intrigues with the most dangerous 
passions of our nature. 





* The motto “ A Christian is the highest 


| stile of Man,” on the title-page of this 
| work, shews the excellent views of this 


benevolent Author ; there is a gentleness 


| in his reflections which is well calculated 


to recommend the exercise of virtue. 
His letters shew the goodness of his heart 
without disguise ; and his poems have 
many pathetic beauties which will be felt 
by the reader of sensibility. Ed. 
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It belonged to the chaste dignity 
and delicate discernment of Woman 
to render descriptive literature in- 
nocent as well as fascinating; to 
instruct and fortify the mind with- 
out wearying the attention; to 
amuse without contaminating the 
heart. The sex now assumes its 
proper station, and aims at the 
developement of its talents. Wo- 


men are the natural instructors of 


youth: their influence is not con- 
fined to our childhood: when we 
have bid adieu to the bondage, and 
wickedness, and passions, and pre- 
judices of the school—when we 
have bid adieu to these, but not to 
their elfects,—women give the final 
education of life, forming our man- 
ners, and imperceptibly controuling 
our opinions. Since their intluence 
is so predominant in active life, it 
is just that it should extend to the 
corresponding branches of litera- 
ture—the Literature de Societe: and 
this has naturally taken place. By 
their solid acquirements, lively ta- 
lents, and their admirable applica- 
tion of them, they have ennobled 
their own sex, and excited virtuous 
emulation in the other. Of course, 
when speaking thus of women, we 
allude particularly to those who 
have been, contemporarily or suc- 
cessively, as it were the leaders of 
their sex. Fortunately the sexes can 
never be construed as two parties in 
literature. Emulation may be ex- 
cited on the one hand, and admira- 
tion on the other; but competition 
is out of the question: and the 
prejudices which may yet remain 
against female philosophers and female 
authors are confined to the mere 
belle, the mere beau, and the mere 
pedant. 

These reflections, into which we 
have been led by the perusal of Miss 
Edgeworth’s publications, may be 
in part considered as a commentary 
on the general tendency of the vo- 
lumes now before us. The two 
Tales of which they consist, written 
with the same spirit of philauthropy, 
with the same feminine delicacy and 
taste, excite our interesf, notin a 
diferent degree, but to a different 
end. With respect to management 
and unity, we consider the first as 
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decidedly superior. A_ prejudice, 
still too universally prevalent, and 
which has more reason on its side 
than most of our prejudices, is 
traced, in the principal character, 
from its origin in infancy to its 
subversion in manhoed. The author 
has delineated, with the precision 
of Rousseau, the power of early im- 
pressions on the mind of the child, 
and has artfully pourtrayed those 
eflects of such impressions which 
are unconquerable by the matured 
reason of the man. ‘These baneful 
effecis become incorporated in his 
organization. ‘The phantom, which 
was raised to scare the child, ge- 
nerates an inveterate prejudice in 
the youth:—the experience and 
reason of the man reject the preju- 
dice; but his imagination can never 
completely annul the terrors of the 
phantom. In the tale of Harrington 
we are interested on behalf of a 
nation singular for its antiquity and 
religion—a people persecuted, but 
not destroyed—scattered, but not 
lost. This tale, we are informed 
in the pretatory notice of Mr. 
Edgeworth, ‘ was occasioned by 
an well-written letter which Miss 
E. received from America, from 
a Jewess, complaining of the illi- 
berality with which the Jewish na- 
tion had been treated in some of 
Miss E.’s works.” We have no 
doubt the Jewish lady will feel 
highly gratified by the amende Miss 
Edgeworth has so frankly and hand- 


somely made, by the production of 


‘* tiarrington.” ‘fhe aim of this 
work, so well kept up throughout, 
and so completely attained, is an 
effectual repeal of all that might be 
ofiensive or illiberal in Miss E.'s pre- 
vious writings; and we most cor- 
dially join in the wish of the noble- 
minded Jew, Montenero, “ So 
perish (or so be annulled) all that 
can keep alive feelings of hatred 
and vengeance between Jews and 
Christians !” 

The moral object of the tale is 
exemplified in the two prineipal 
characters— Y oung Harrington, who 
has conceived from infancy a horror 
and prejudice against the Jews, and 
Mr. Montenero, an Israelite, in whom 


| there is no guile, 
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To each of these there are several 
subordinate actors, all performing 
well their various parts, in conformity 
to the general design. In the pre- 
sent day a Montenero would pro- 
bably find little obstacle in acquiring 
our confidence and esteem; but 
poor Jacob is one whom we might 
meet with in the world without ap- 
preciating justly his disposition and 
integrity. Young Harrington’s pre- 
judices are traced to their causes 
in early life; for his mother’s, it is 
not necessary to account ; they are, 
like most fashionable ) prejudices, 
veally unaccountable; with her ner- 
vous antipathies and presentiments 
she is painfully diverting. Old Mr. 
Harrington is an every-day charac- 
ter, a Member of Parliament, and 
a high party man, independent 
enough to vote against the ministry 
once in his life,—when an adminis- 
tration, more enlightened than the 
majority“of the country, attempted 
though unsuccessfully to carry a 
bill for the naturalization of the 
Jews. We would hope that the 
time is not distant when such a 
measure would meet with the suc- 
cess which its philanthropy and jus- 
tice deserve. 

Mr. Montenero, the rich and 
noble-minded Jew, is a character 
that astonishes the reader. He isa 
sensible, liberal, and highly accom- 
plished gentleman, and excites our 
esteem and admiration. But why 
should he strike us with astonish- 
ment ?’—He is a Jew!—The lurking 
prejudice, to which we have been 
so constantly habituated, gives an 
air of novelty to this character. 
We are not surprised that a rich 
gentleman should be so amiable, so 
liberal, so accomplished ;—but that 
a rich Jew should be such a gentle- 
man! His daughter, the lovely 
Berenice, is a noble contrast to the 
frivolous and affected aiomata of 
rank and fashion, a few of whom are 
introduced merely for the contrast, 
being naturally the most insipid and 
uninteresting creatures that wit ean 
dramatize. Of this young lady, 
Harrington is of course enamoured ; 
and the reader will applaud his 
choice, though she passes for a 
dJewess in religion as well as by birth 
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till the denouement; when fortu- 
nately for old Mr. Harrington’s oath 
“by Jupiter Ammon,” Berenice 
proves to be the daughter of an 
English lady whom Mr. Montenero 
married in Spain, and to have been 
educated, at her mother’s desire, as 
a Christian, and a protestant. 

A review of this tale might easily 
be made into a dissertation on the 
circumstances which its general 
ubject comprehends. This, however 
useful, would be transgressing our 
prescribed limits. We recommend 
its perusal. Mr. Montenero, Israel 
Lyons, and poor Jacob, will speak 
to the reader’s heart on behalf of 
themselves and their oppressed na- 
tion. We extract the following 
account of the celebrated Mendels- 
sohn, which Harrington read at the 
recommendation of poor Jacob. 


‘© Mendelssohn, a Jew, born like him- 
self in abject poverty, who by vigorous 
perseverance, made his way through in- 
credible difficulties to the highest literary 
reputation among the most eminent men 
of his country, and of his age. In cen- 
sequence of his early, intense, and mis- 
applied application in his first Jewish 
school, he was seized at ten years old 
with some dreadful nervous disease ; 
when he got over that, he travelled on 
foot from Anhalt to Berlin, to work for 
his bread, and to obtain instruction. He 
there met with a young Jew, as poor, as 
ardently fond of literature, and better in- 
formed than himself, who undertook to 
instruct him; and the two friends, sitting 
in corner of a retired street in Berlin, 
used te study together a Hebrew Euclid, 
With this unpropitious place for study, 
and this low beginning, still he worked 
on, and in time he compassed learning 
Latin. With infinite labour, spending 
sometimes hours over one page, he read 
Locke in a Latin version. And under 
and through all these obstacles, he 
thought and suffered, and suffered and 
thought, and persevered, till at last he 
made himself one of the first philosophi- 
cal writers of his country, attained the 
highest reputation amongst the most emi- 
nent men of his time, and obtained the 
title of the Jewish Socrates, or the Jewish 
Plato.” 


To the above sketch we add the 
following : 


Mendelssohn was horn at Dessau, im 
Aubalt, in the circle of Upper Saxony, in 
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His father was a school- 
and intended his son for 


the year 1729. 
master there, 


business ; but Mendelssohn was too deeply | 


enamoured of literary pursuits to falfil 
the intentions of his parent. He was but 
fourteen years of age when he travelled 
on foot to Berlin, about 60 miles. 


There, | 


in great distress, he got employment as | 
amanuensis to a learned Rabbi, who ge- | 
nerously instructed him im theology and | 


scholastic philosophy. 
with whom he contracted his first literary 
friendship, was one Israel Moses, a 
Polish Jew. 
Mendelssohn became acquainted with Dr. 


The young man, | 


After this friend’s death, 


Kisch, a Jewish physician, who assisted | 


him in learning Latin. 
with another learned Jew, Dr. Gumperts, 
who aided him in the acquirement of the 


In 1748, he met | 


modern languages ; and Mendelssohn was | 


now enabled to read Locke in English, 
whose work he had before 
laboriously in Latin. The nervous disorder 
to which he was subject returned with 
more alarming symptoms, when his ma- 
tured talents were more capable of exer- 
tion. He became so debilitated, that 
intense application to study, even fora 
short time, brought on fainting fits. The 
work by which he acquired the title of the 
Jewish Socrates, was, A Dialogue on the 
Immortality of the Soul, after Plato's 
Phaedon. It was translated into English 
in 1789, four years after the author’s 
death. 


In “ Harrington” the hero of 
the tale relates his own story; in 
‘‘ Ormond” the author is the nar- 
rator, and seems quite at home, 
among the amiable, the eccentric, 
the fashionable, or the vulgar, of 
her native land. We are busily 
hurried on from scene to scene, 
without being subjected to any very 
powerful emotions. All is life and 
activity. Our attention is kept 
awake without intricacy of plot, 
and without any extraordinary ex- 
citement of feeling. We are in- 
terested in the progress of a young 
man through the world, who is well 
endowed by nature, with the ordi- 
nary allotment of good sense and 
vivid passions, with a very moderate 
provision left for his maintenance, 
and without a parent to form, in 
early youth, his mind and morals. 
He finds the world, not kindly pro- 
vided by the author purposely for 
his Aeroship; but neither better nor 
worse than itis usually found. He 


studied so | 
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meets with no uncommon occur- 
rences; yet we are certainly iuterest- 
ed in the fate of Harry Ormond,—if 
fate it can be called, where a young 
man has the resolution through all 
temptations, and difficulties, and 
disadvantages of education, to strike 
out for himself the way into the steady 
path of rectitude and honour. His ac- 
tions and deportment are less theatri- 
cally displayed than those of most 
novel heroes ; but they are not the 
farther from the life, The only extra- 
ordinary character in the tale, is old 
Cornelius O’Shane,King of the Black 
Islands: and he, with all his foibles 
and eccentricities is so amiable, that 
his death is regretted by the reader 
as affectionately as by his subjects 
of the Black Isles, and forms the 
most impressive scene of feeling in 
the two volumes. 


King Corny, who had the command not 
only of boats, and of guns, and of fishing 
tackle, and of men, but of carpenters’ 
tools, and of smiths’ tools; and of a 
lathe, and of brass and ivory; and of all 
the things that the heart of boy could 
desire, had appeared to Harry, when he 
was a boy, the richest, the greatest, the 
happiest of men.---The cleverest too--- 
the most ingenious ;---for king Corny had 
with his own hands made a violin and a 
rat-trap; and had made the best coat, 
and the best pair of shoes, and the best 
pair of boots, and the best hat; and had 
knit the best pair of stockings, and had 
made the best dunghill in his dominions ; 
and had made a quarter of a yard of fine 
lace, and had painted a panorama. No 
wonder that king Corny had been looked 
up to by the imagination of childhood, as 
‘‘a personage, high as human veneration 
could look.” 


And when the judgment of the 
adult saw all these things in their 
proper light, still the noble qualities 
of the heart. which shed a lustre 
on good king Corny’s character, 
fixed him permanently in Harry 
Ormond’s esteem. Their last day’s 
shooting together, when Ormond 
was about to quit for a time his 
benefactor and the Black Islands, 
is thus related. 


Moriarty and the dogs were summoned, 
and the fineness of the day, and the pro- 
mise of good sport, put Moriarty in re- 


markably good spirits. By degrees king 

























Corny’s own spirits rose, and he forgot 
that it was the last day with prince 
Harry, and he enjoyed the sport. After 
various trials of his new fowling-piece, 
both the king and the prince agreed, 
that it succeeded to admiration. But 
even in the midst of his pride in his 
success, and his joy in the sport, his 
superior fondness for Harry prevailed, 
and shewed itself in little, almost delicate 
instances of kindness, which could hardly 
have been expected from his unpolished 
mind. As they crossed a bog, he stooped 
every now and then, and plucked different 
kinds of bog-plants and heaths. 

‘‘ Here, Harry,” said he, ‘‘ mind these 
for Dr. Cambray.---Remember yesterday 
his mentioning a daughter of his was 
making the botanical collection, and there’s 
Sheelah can tell you all the lrish names 
and uses.---Some I can note for you 
myself ;---and here, this minute, by great 
luck! the very thing he wanted! the 
andromeda, I'll swear to it :---throw away 





all and keep this---carry it to her to- 
morrow---for I will have you make a 
friend of that Dr. Cambray ;---and no 
way so sure to the father’s heart, as 
by proper attention to the daughter--- 
I know that by myself.---Hush, now! till 
i have that partridge !---Whirr !---Shot 
him elean---my dear gun!---Was not that 
good, Harry?” 

Thus they continued their sport till 
late; and returning, loaded with game, 
had nearly reached the palace, when 
Corny, who had marked a covey, quitted 
Harry, and sent his dog to spring it, 
at a distance much greater than the usual 
reach of a common fowling-piece. Harry 
heard a shot, and a moment afterwards 
a violent shout of despair ;---he knew 
the voice to be that of Moriarty, and 
running to the spot from whence it came, 
he found his friend, his benefactor, wel- 
tering in his blood. The fowling-piece 
overloaded, had burst, and a large splin- 
ter of the barrel had fractured the skull, 
and had sunk into the brain. As Mo- 
riarty was trying to raise his head, 
O’Shane uttered some words, of which 
all that was intelligible was the name of 





Harry Ormond. His eyes were fixed on 
Harry, but the meaning of the eye was 
gone. He squeezed Harry's hand, and 
an instant afterwards O’Shane’s hand was 
powerless. The dearest, the only real 
friend Harry Ormond had upon earth, was 
gone for ever! 

Such was Cornelius O’Shane. The 
benevolent humourist of the Black 
Islands is happily contrasted with 
his cousin Sir Ulick of Castie Her- 
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mitage, an intriguing man of the 
world. King Corny isa Rara Avis; 
but no one will be at a loss to find 
many, too many, Sir Ulicks. ‘To the 
honour of our fair countrywomen, 
we believe that Lady Annaly and 
her daughter are far from being 
uncommon characters in real life, 
We would not however lull emula- 
tion by flattery. There cannot be 
too many of that stamp. They con- 
stitute the solid basis of refined 
society, and are the appuy on which 
rests the character of moral and 
domestic excellence, always attri- 
buted by foreigners to the ladies of 


| the British Isles. 


CLIP L IMP 


MacsetH anpD RicHarRD THE TurrpD; 
an Essay, in Answer to some of the 
Characters of Shakspeare; by J. P. 
Kemble. 12mo. Murray. 


This celebrated histrionie pro- 
fessor has ceased to exhibit his 
public and natural personification 


| of a Cato, an ill-requited Coriolanus, 


a feeble tyrant King John, and the 


| Sanguinary ambition of a Macbeth, 


and RichardIil. ‘The Roman toga, 
he may from no matter what motive, 
disuse; but the well deserved tiara, 
admiring patricians will take special 
care that it preserve an unfading 
blossom. It were matter for admi- 


| ration if he, so inimitable a copyist, 


did not feel acutely an attack upon 
his original. Mr. Whateley has 


affirmed, and the’ certainly able 
commentator on Shakespear, Alex- 





ander Steevens, maintained, that 
what was intrepidity in Richard, was 
resolution only in Macbeth; that 
the one received the most vigorous 
character from Nature; the other 
his valour from the compulsions 
of despair. Mr. Kemble by a direct 
examination of the text, from which 
he adduces numerous proofs, ably 
refutes these derogations; and 
carries on the defence of the 
usurper for courage and native 
valour ina style that shews him to 
be great in the retirements of the 
closet, as well as in the scenic repre- 
sentations of the higher, fiercer, 
uncontroullable passions of our na- 


'} ture. 
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It belonged to the chaste dignity 
and delieate discernment of Woman 
to render descriptive literature in- 
nocent as well as fascinating; to 
instruct and fortify the mind with- 
out wearying the attention; to 


amuse without contaminating the | 
assumes its | 


heart. The sex now 
proper station, and aims 

developement of ils talents. 
men are the 


at the 
Wo- 


fined to our childhood: when we 


have bid adieu to the bondage, and | 


wickedness, atid passions, and pre- 
judices of the sehool—when we 
have bid adicu to these, but not to 
their effects,—women give the final 
education of life, forming our man- 
bers, and imperceptibly controuling 
our opinions. Since their influence 
is so predominant in active lile, it 
is just that it should extend to the 
corresponding branches of  litera- 
ture—the Literature de Societe: and 
this has naturally taken place. By 
their solid acquirements, lively ta- 
lents, and their admirable applica- 
tion of them, they have ennobled 
theirown sex, and excited virtuous 
emulation in the other. Of course, 
whe» speaking thus of women, we 
allude particelarly to those who 
have been, contemporarily or suc- 
cessively, as it wi 
their sex. J ortunatcly the sexes can 
never be construed as two parties in 
literature. Emulation may be ex- 
cited on the one hand, and adinira- 
tion on the other; but competition 
is out of the question: and the 
prejudices which may yet remain 
against female philosophers and female 
authors are confined to the mere 
belle, the mere beau, and the mere 
pedant, 
Yhese reflections, into which we 


have been led by the perusal of Miss | 


Edgeworth’s publications, may be 
in part considered as a commentary 
on the geveral tendency of the vo- 
lumes now before us. The two 
Tales of which they consist, written 
with the same spirit of philanthropy, 
with the same feminine delicacy aud 
taste. excite our interest, notin a 
diflerent degree, but to a different 
end. With respect to management 
and unity, we consider the first as 








natural instructors of | 
youth: their influence is not con- || 
) are unconquerable by the matured 





the leaders of 
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decidedly superior. A_ prejudice, 
still too universally prevalent, and 
which has more reason on its side 
than most of our prejudices, is 
traced, in the principal character, 
from its origin in infancy to its 
subversion in manhood, ‘The author 
has delineated, with the precision 
of Rousseau, the power of early im- 
pressions on the mind of the child, 
and has arttally pourtrayed those 
ellects of such impressions which 
reason of the man. ‘These baneful 
effects become incorporated in his 
organization, ‘The phantom, which 
was raised to scare the child, ge- 
nerates an inveterate prejudice in 
the youth:—the experience and 
reason of the man reject the preju- 
dice; but his imagination can never 
completely annul the terrors of the 
phantom. In the tale of Harrington 
we are interested on behalf of a 
nation singular for its antiquity and 
religiou—a people persecuted, but 
not destrouyed—scattered, but not 
lost. ‘This tale, we are informed 
in the preiatory notice of Mr. 
Edgeworth, *‘* was occasioned by 
an well-written letter which Miss 
i. received from America, from 
a Jewess, complaining of the illi- 
berality with which the Jewish na- 
tion had been treated in some of 
Miss F.’s works.” We have no 
doubt the Jewish lady will feel 
highly gratified by the amende Miss 
luge worth has so frankly and hand- 
somely made, by the production of 
* Harrington.” ‘The aim of this 
work, so well kept up throughout, 
and so completely attained, is an 
effectual repeal of all that might be 
olfensive or illiberal in Miss E.'s pre- 


| vious writings; and we most cor- 
 diaily join in the wish of the noble- 


minded Jew, Montenero. ‘ So 
perish (or so be annulled) all that 
can keep alive feelings of hatred 
and vengeance between Jews and 
Christians !” 

The moral object of the tale is 
exemplified in the two principal 
characters— Young Harrington, who 
has conceived from infancy a horror 
and prejudice against the Jews, and 
Mr. Montenero, an Israelite, in whom 
there is no guile, 
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To each of these there are several 
subordinate actors, all performing 
well their various parts, in conformity 
to the general design. In the pre- 
sent day a Montenero would pro- 
bably find little obstacle in acquiring 
our confidence and esteem; but 
poor Jacob is one whom we might 
meet with in the world without ap- 
preciating justly his disposition and 
integrity. Young Harrington's pre- 
judices are traced to their causes 
in early life; for his mother’s, it ts 
not necessary to account ; they are, 
like most fashionable + prejudices, 
really unaccountable: with her ner- 
vous antipathies and presentiments 
she is painfully diverting. Old Mr. 
Harrington is an every-day charac- 
ter, a Member of Parliament, and 
a high party man, independent 
enough to vote against the ministry 
ounce in his life.—when an adminis- 
tration, more enlightened than the 
majority of the country, attempted 
though unsuccessfully to carry a 
bill for the naturalization of the 
Jews. We would hope that the 
time is not distant when such a 
measure would meet with the suc- 
cess Which its philanthropy and jus- 
lice deserve. 

Mr. Montenero, the rich and 
noble-minded Jew, is a character 
that astonishes the reader. He isa 
sensible, liberal, and bighly accom- 
plished gentleman, and excites our 
esteem and admiration. But why 
should he strike us with astonish- 
ment ’— He is a Jew!—The lurking 
prejudice, to which we have been 
so constantly habituated, gives an 
air of novelty to this character. 
We are not surprised that a sich 
gentleman should be so amiable, so 
liberal, so accomplished ;—but that 
a rich Jew should be such a gentle- 
man! His daughter, the lovely 

Jerenice, is a noble contrast to the 
frivolous and affected automata 
rank and fashion, a few of whom are 
introduced merely for the contrast, 
being naturally the most insipid and 
uninteresting creatures that wit ean 
dramatize. Of this young lady, 
Harrington is of course enamoured ; 
and the reader will applaud his 
choice, though she passes for a 
Jewess in religion as well as by birth 


of 


— 
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till the denouement; when fortu- 
nately for old Mr. Harrington’s oath 
“by Jupiter Ammon,” Berenice 
proves to be the daughter of an 
Kinglish lady whom Mr. Montenero 
married in Spain, and to have been 
educated, at her mother’s desire, as 
a Christian, and a protestant. 

A review of this tale might easily 
be made into a dissertation on the 
circumstances which its yveneral 
ubject comprehends. ‘This, however 
useful, would be transgressing our 
prescribed limits. We recommend 
its perusal. Mr. Montenero, Israel 
Lyons, and poor Jacob, will speak 
to the reader’s heart on behalf of 
themselves and their oppressed na- 
tion. We extract the following 
account of the celebrated Mendels- 
sohn, which Harrington read at the 
recommendation of poor Jacob. 


“‘ Mendelssohn, a Jew, born like him- 
self in abject poverty, who by vigorous 
perseverance, made his way through in- 
credible difliculties to the highest literary 
reputation among the most eminent men 
of his country, and of his age. In con- 
sequence of his early, intense, and mis- 
applied application in his first Jewish 
school, he was seized at ten years old 
with some dreadful nervous disease ; 
when he yot over that, he travelled on 
foot from Anhalt to Berlin, to work for 
his bread, and to obtain instruction. He 
there met with a young Jew, as poor, as 
ardently fond of literature, and better in- 
formed than himself, who undertook to 
instruct him; and the two friends, sitting 
in corner of a retired street in Berlin, 
used ta study together a Hebrew Euclid, 
With this unpropitious place for study, 
and this low beginning, still he worked 
on, and in time he compassed learning 
Latin. With infinite labour, spending 
sometimes hours over one page, he read 
Locke in a Latin version. And under 
and through all these obstacles, he 
thought and saflered, and suffered and 
thought, and persevered, till at last he 
made himself one of the first philosophi- 
cal writers of his country, attained the 
highest reputation amongst the most emi- 
nent men of his time, and obtained the 
title of the Jewish Socrates, or the Jewish 
Plato.” 


‘To the above sketch we add the 
following ; 


Mendelssohn was horn at Dessan, in 
Anhalt, in the circle of Upper Saxony, in 
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the year 1729. His father was a school- 
master there, and intended his son for 
business ; but Mendelssohn was too deeply 
enamonred of literary pursuits to fulfil 
the intentions of his parent. He was but 
fourteen years of age when he travelled 
on foot to Berlin, about 60 miles. There, 
in great distress, he got employment as 
amanuensis to a learned Rabbi, who ge- 
nerously instructed him in theology and 
scholastic philosophy. The young man, 
with whom he contracted his first literary 
friendship, was one Israel Moses, a 
Polish Jew. After this friend’s death, 
Mendelssohn became acquainted with Dr. 
Kisch, a Jewish physician, who assisted 
him in learning Latin. In 1748, he met 
with another learned Jew, Dr. Gumperts, 
who aided him in the acquirement of the 
modern languages ; and Mendelssohn was 
now enabled to read Locke im English, 
whose work he had before studied so 
labortously in Latin. The nervous disorder 
to which he was subject returned with 
more alarming symptoms, when his ma- 
tured talents were more capable of exer- 
tion. He became so debilitated, that 
intense application tu study, even fora 
short time, brought on fainting fits. The 
work by which he acquired the title of the 
Jewish Socrates, was, A Dialogue on the 
Immortality of the Soul, after Plato's 
Phaedon. It was translated into English 
in 1789, four years after the author's 
death. 


In “ Harrington” the hero of 


the tale relates his own story; in 
“Ormond” the author is the nar- 
rator, and seems quite at home, 
among the amiable, the eccentric, 


the fashionable, or the vulgar, of 


her native land. We are busily 
hurried on from scene to scene, 
without being subjected to any very 
powerful emotions. All is life and 
activity. Our atteniion is kept 
awake without intricacy of plot, 
and without any extraordinary ex- 
citement of feeling. We are in- 
terested in the progress of a young 
man through the world, who is well 
endowed by nature, with the ordi- 
nary allotment of good sense and 
vivid passions, with a very moderate 
provision left for his maintenance, 
and without a parent to form, in 
early youth, his mind and morals. 
He finds the world, not kindly pro- 
vided by the author purposely for 
his heroship ; but neither better nor 
worse than itis usually found. He 


! 
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meets with no uncommon occtt- 
rences; yet we are certainly interest- 
ed in the fate of Harry Ormond,—if 
fate it can be called, where a young 
man has the resolution through all 
temptations, and difficulties, and 
disadvantages of education, to strike 
out for himself the way into the steady 
path of rectitude and honour. His ac- 
tions and deportment are less theatri- 
cally displayed than those of most 
novel heroes ; but they are not the 
farther from the life. The only eatra- 
ordinary character in the tale, is old 
Cornelius O’Shane,King of the Black 
Islands: and he, with all his foibles 
and eccentricities is so amiable, that 
his death is regretted by the reader 
as aflectionately as by his subjects 
of the Black Isles, and forms the 
most impressive scene of feeling in 
the two volumes. 


King Corny, who had the command not 
only of boats, and of guns, and of fishing 
tackle, and of men, but of carpenters’ 
tools, and of smiths’ tools; and of a 
lathe, and of brass and ivory; and of all 
the things that the heart of boy could 
desire, had appeared to Harry, when he 
was a boy, the richest, the greatest, the 
happiest of men.---The cleverest too--- 
the most ingenious ;---for king Corny had 
with his own hands made a violin and a 
rat-trap; and had made the best coat, 
and the best pair of shoes, and the best 
pair of boots, and the best hat; and had 
knit the best pair of stockings, and had 
made the best dunghill in his dominions ; 
and had made a quarter of a yard of fine 
lace, and had painted a panorama. No 
wonder that king Corny had been looked 
up to by the imagination of childhood, as 
‘‘a personage, high as human veneration 
could look.” 


And when the judgment of the 
adult saw all these things in their 
proper light, still the noble qualities 
of the heart. which shed a lustre 
on good king Corny’s character, 
fixed him permanently in Harry 
Ormond’s esteem. Their last day’s 
shooting together, when Ormond 
was about to quit for a time his 
benefactor and the Black Islands, 
is thus related, 


Moriarty and the dogs were summoned, 
and the fineness of the day, and the pro- 
mise of good sport, put Moriarty in re- 
markably good spirits. By degrees king 
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Worny’s own spirits rose, and he forgot | 
that it was the last day with prince 
Harry, and he enjoyed the sport. After 
various trials of his new fowling-piece, 


both the king and the prince agreed, 
that it succeeded to acmiration. But 
even in the midst of his pride in his 


succéss, and his joy in the his 


superior fondness for Harry prevailed, 


sport, 


and shewed itself in little, almost delicate 


instances of kindness, which could hardly 
have been expected from his unpolished 
mind. As they crossed a bog, he stooped 
every now and then, and plucked different 
kinds of bog-plants and heaths. 

‘« Here, Harry,” said he, ‘ mind these 
for Dr. Cambray.---Remember yesterday 
his mentioning a daughter of his was 
making the botanical collection, and there's 
Sheelah can tell you all the Irish names 
and uses.---Some I can note for you 
myself ;---and here, this minute, by great 
luck! the very thing he wanted! the 
andromeda, Ill swear to it :---throw away 
all and keep this---carry it to her to- 


morrow---for | will have you make a 
friend of that Dr. Cambray ;---and no 
way so sure to the father’s heart, as 


by proper attention to the daughter--- 
I know that by myself.---Hush, now! fill 
i have that partridge !---Whirr !---Shot 
him elean---my dear gun!---Was not that 
good, Harry?” 

Thus they continued their sport till 
late; and returning, loaded with game, 
had nearly reached the palace, when 
Corny, who had marked a covey, quitted 
Harry, and sent his dog to spring it, 
at a distance much greater than the usual 
reach of a common fowling-piece. Harry 
heard a shot, and a moment alterwards 
a violent shout of despair ;---he knew 
the voice to be that of Moriarty, and 
running to the spot from whence it came, 
he found his friend, his benefactor, wel 
tering in his blood. The fowling-piece 
overloaded, had burst, and a large splin- 
ter of the barrel had fractured the skull, 
and had sunk into the brain. As Mo- 


riarty was trying to raise his head, 
O’Shane uttered some words, of which 


all that was intelligible was the name of 
Harry Ormond. His eyes were fixed on 
Harry, but the meaning of the eye was 
gone. He squeezed Harry’s hand, and 
an instant afterwards O’Shane’s hand was 
powerless. The dearest, the only real 
friend Harry Ormond had upon earth, was 
gone for ever ! 


Such was Cornelius O’Shane. The 
benevolent humourist of the Black 





Islands is happily contrasted with 


his cousin Sir Ulick of Castle Her- || 
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mitage, an intrigumg man of the 
world. King Corny isa Rara Avis ; 
but no one will be at a loss to find 
many, too many, Sir Ulicks. To the 
honour of our fair countrywomen, 
we believe that Lady Annaly and 
her daughter are far from being 
uncommon characters in real life. 
We would not however lull emula- 
tion by flattery. ‘There cannot be 
too many of that stamp. ‘They con- 
stitute the solid basis of refined 
society, and are the appuy on which 
rests the character of moral and 
domestic excellence, always attri- 
buted by foreigners to the ladies of 
the British Isles. 


SII ILI LG 


Macsetu anp Ricuarp THE Tutrp; 
an Kssay, in Answer to some of the 
Characters of Shakspeare; by J. P. 
Kemble. 12mo. Murray. 


This celebrated histrionie pro- 
fessor has ceased to exhibit his 
public and natural personification 
of a Cato, an ill-requited Coriolanus, 
a feeble tyrant King John, and the 
sanguinary ambition of a Macbeth, 
and #ichardlit. The Roman toga, 
he may from no matter what motive, 
disuse; but the well deserved tiara, 
admiring patricians will take special 
care that it preserve an unfading 
blossom. It were matter for admi- 
ration tf he, so inimitable a copyist, 
did not feel acutely an attack upon 
his original. Mr. Whateley has 
affirmed, and the certainly able 
commentator on Shakespear, Alex- 
ander Steevens, maintained, that 
what was intrepidity in Richard, was 
resolution only in Macbeth; that 
the one received the most vigorous 
character from Nature; the other 
his valour from the compulsions 
of despair. Mr. Kemble by a direct 
examination of the text, from which 
he adduces numerous proofs, ably 


refutes these derogations; and 
carries on the defence of the 
usurper for courage and native 


valour ina style that shews him to 
be great in the retirements of the 
closet, as well as in the scenic repre- 
sentations of the higher, fiercer, 
uncontroullable passions of our na- 
ture, 
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Mr. Kemble sums up the abilities 
and propensities of both these tyran- 
nous characters, and offers some ad- 
vice to future critics and commenta- 
tors, all which we shall present to 
our readers. 

The character of Richard is simple ; 
that of Macbeth is mixed: Richard is 
only intrepid; Macbeth, intrepid and 
feeling. Richard’s crimes are the sug- 
gestions of his own disposition, originally 
bad, and at last confirmed in evil; he 


knows no ‘“ compunctious visitings of 
nature ;” alive only to the exigencies of 


his situation, he is always at full leisure 
to display his valour. Macbeth is driven 
into guilt by the instigations of others ; 





his early principles of virtue are not ex- | 
tinct in him; distracted by remorse, he | 


forgets the approath of danger in the con- 
templation of his crimes ; and never recurs 
to his valour for support, till the presence 
of the enemy rouses his whole soul, and 


conscience is repelled by the necessity for | 


exertion. 

It is now shown, that Macbeth has a 
just right to the reputation of intrepidity ; 
that he feels no personal fear of Banquo 
aud Macduff; and that he meets equal, 
if not superior trials of fortitude, as 
calmly as Richard: It may, therefore, be 
presumed, that no future Critic or Com- 
mentator in his observations on Shak- 
speare, will ascribe either the virtuous 
scruples of Macbeth, or his remorseful 
agonies 10 so mean a cause as constitu- 
tional timidity. Ifso mistaken a persua- 
sion could prevail, it would entirely 
counteract the salutary effect of the finest 
tragedy that has ever been written, and 
defeat the moral purpose to which, in 
every age, the Stage has been indebted 
for the favour and the works of wise and 


virtuous men, and the protection and 
support of all good governments. 

CPLIO LIER 
ForTitupE AND Fraitty; a Novel. 


Inscribed to the revered Memory of 


her lamented Father, by Fanny Holcroft. 
4 vols. 12mo. Simkin and Marshall. 


Where the green myrtle waves, 
and the Bay blooms on the tomb 
of departed Genius, all objects 
within the consecrated shades are 
viewed by the hurried eye of the 
humane observer with respect. ‘The 
name of Holcroft will be remem- 
bered so long as taste and poetry 
will continue to adorn our Ever- 
Green Isles. 
not only for his talents, but also 


We respected him, | 
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for his having been a friend, a 
patriot, and a philosopher of man- 
kind ; and under these impréssions 
(we have got possessed of the work 
now before us,) entitled ‘; Fortitude 
and Frailty,” written by his daugh- 


ter, Miss Fanny Holeroft; which, 





in our opinion, displays a very 
striking characteristic of a superior 
metaphysical understanding; the 
characiers are delineated in an 
able manner, and the language is 
not deficient in energy, clegance, 
or harmony. Her portrait of hu- 
man depravity, (although it may 
exist in real life) is, too revolting 
to feminine feelings—to woman, 
who is the natural and just admirer 
of virtue, the scenes that are dis- 
played in the actions of Leoline 
Hargrave, are offensive; they shock 
her delicacy and refuse to the ge- 
nerous Campbell, (Miss H.’s_ best 
creation,) that mead of praise which 
his accomplished virtue deserved. 
The Episodes that interrupt the 
principal subjects are interesting, 
as they form at last connecting links 
in the catastrophe of the novel. 
Lemaire’s history is peculiarly al- 
fecting; several of the characters 
are very eccentric. After exulting 
in the disappointment of Mrs. Grat- 
ton, and the punishment of Clarissa, 
we are delighted in the happiness 
of the simple, self-deceived, and 
enthusiastic Eleanor Fairfax ; and 
with pleasure we contemplate the 
sensible, the affectionate and vir- 
tuous Lady Sophia, the conjugal 
reward of the amiable Campbel. 


DveEt.inu.---“ Delmore,” said Camp- 
bel, ** Lam no friend to duelling ; it is a 
practice I abhor; it is forbidden by the 
laws of God and man ; besides, even ac- 
cording to the prejudice of what is called 
honor, it is in this case unnecessary. I 
have seen the young man, and he is willing 
to make an apology.” 

‘* Lean accept of no apology; I have 
been grossly insulted, nay, have received 
a blow, and I will have satisfaction.” 

‘“* Delmore, listen, I conjure you, to the 
simple facts I have to relate.”’ 

‘*T will listen to nothing. I see you 
have been made the dupe of some artful 
tale of distress ; and I have long remarked 
your partiality to this insolent clerk ; but 
my determination is aflixed.” 

‘* So is mine, Delmore,” 
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** Then you will not oblige your friend ?” 
** With heart and soul, in a worthy 
eause ; but [ will not aid to promote a 
sanguinary practice, involve a poor youth 


in ruin, and bring wretchedness on the | 


innocent.” 


“« These may be very exalted sentiments, 


but I make no such lofty pretensions to | 


virtue. I would serve my friend, right 
or wrong, at the peril of my life. Since 
you refuse me, I shall go alone ; but here 
all intimacy between us must end, Mr. 
Campbel !” 

Thus speaking, Delmore walked towards 
the door, angry and agitated. 


‘« Stay, Delmore!” remonstrated Camp- 
bel, still preserving his temper. ‘* As 
your sincere friend, I seriously warn you 
against the guilt into which you would 
blindly plunge.” 


«* Guilt, Mr. Campbel! It is fortunate 
I have been your friend ; but have acare! 
do not try my forbearance too far!” 

‘* Do you beware of yourself, Delmore! 
Your passions, if indulged, will hurry 
you into frantic and dangerous acts,---will 
leave youa prey to agonizing remorse! 
You seek the life of a young man, who is 
desirous to atone for his temporary for- 
getfulness, who was not the master of his 
actions when he struck the blow, and who 
is an useful, and respectable member of 
society! You would bring desolation into 
families; nay, endanger your own life, and 
wantonly brave the Divine wrath, to gratify 
the odious passion of revenge ! 

«Mr. Campbel! this is language to which 
I will not submit.” 
‘‘ It is the language of sincere friend- 


ship. 


Delmore, you stand on the brink | 








of a precipice! Shall I see you fall, and | 


drag down the innocent, rather than brave 
temporary injustice ? 


No! Were I even | 


to lose your esteem, I would leave no ef- | 


fort untried to awaken you to a sense of 


- e ” 
your danger. 


«« All this sounds very fine, and no doubt 
would be admirable in a pulpit; but I beg 
leave to remind you, Mr. Campbel! I am 
a West Indian, who would rather die than 
brook indignity.” 

‘* And have you never inflicted it, Del- 
more? Put that question conscientiously 
to yourself, answer with the honesty of a 
man, and then decide whether you ought 
to be implacable.” 

Delmore coloured, couscience- 
struck, remained silent. 


and, 


‘Your countenance,” continued Camp- 
bel, ‘‘ does honor to your heart ; it makes 
a manly confession. Rise superior to false 
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pride, conquer your passions, and do not 
persist in fatal error!” 

Delmore, moved and partly convinced, 
but still under the influence of haughty in- 
dignation, continued silent, irresolute, and 
ashamed. Campbel, having so far gained 
his point, made a forcible appeal to the 
filial piety of his friend. 

“* Delmore,” said Archibald, approach- 
ing the West-Indian, who no longer re- 
pelled his advances, ‘‘ Lhave heard you 
express all the piety of a good son! You 
are the only child of your idolizing parents ! 
In you they centre every joy, every anxious 
hope! Would you, setting every other 
consideration apart, wantonly incur the risk 
of bringing misery, nay, perhaps premature 
death, on those honoured parents? If you 
should meet Eustace, and fall, who would 
cherish their declining age, and smooth 
the thorny pillow of diSease? Would you 
abjure duties both human and divine, 
which you have hitherto held sacred ? 
Would you entail misery on all who love 
you? Not because, should you follow the 
dictates of humanity, you must incur the 
world’s contempt; not because you have 
sustained real injury, which, even under 
the present circwnstances, could not 


justify your persisting in relentless re- 


venge---No! It is because your dignity 
has received, as you suppose, a mortal 
wound. Delmore! J know you better 
than you know yourself; should you 
suffer temporary passion to overpower 
your better feelings; should you become 
a homicide, or involve a worthy youth 
in ruin; you could never again be at 
peace with your own heart! Be not then 
inexorable ! Conquer feelings unworthy of 
a Christian! Receive the apology of Eus- 
tace, and let me feel increased respect for 
my friend!” 
PLP PILLS 

The Wetsu Mounraineer, @ Novel, by 

Miss Catharine Hutton. 3 vols. 12s. 

Longman. 


We are at a loss how to attach to 
this Work a proper appellation, 
though we consider it most excellent. 
A novel includes the characteristics 
of a hero or heroine, disguised by 
various incidents and adventures, 
which, after wandering from la- 
byrinth to labyrinth, are at length 
developed in the catastrophe. ‘This 
does not belong to the Welsh 
Mountaineer ; which partakes more 


the method of a _ sentimental 
journey, than the art of a ro- 
mance.—A young Welsh lady, 


artless in manners, and pure as her 
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mountain breeze with araw youth 
as her guide, schooled in the stable, 
and simple as the animal he feeds, 
set out from their native mountains 
on horseback, on a journey to Lon- 
<don.—And most strange, no sooner 
are they arrived on the borders of 
England, than the young moun- 
taineer loses all her natural sim- 
plicity, and reasons like the solid, 
refined, and the wisest woman of 
the world. She betrays no surprise 
in the contrast of English magnifi- 
cence, rich cultivated fields, and 
superb buildings, with the bleak 
hills and humble dwellings ofher own 
country ; encounters, without a flut- 
ter or a fear, the intrusions of cox- 
combs, (which will often vibrate the 
nerve of the Minervas of the sex,) 
and with perfect sang froid buffets 
the inconvenience of loneliness at 
public inns; arrives in London, 
mixes in the most polished societies, 
penetrates intuitively into all the 
hypocrisy of high life, beomes the 
beacon of the wisdom of the men, 
and the sage counsellor of women. 
But though the heroine is stripped 
of her proper interest in the sudden 
metamorphosis of the rustic to the 
sage, which experience gradually 
should have done; yet her ju- 
dicious remarks, accurate descrip- 
tion, and sound reflections on her 
journey, amply repay us for this 
disappointment. The engagement 
between the mountaineer and her 
cousin Owen, previous to her jour- 
ney, takes away all novelty from the 
mind of the reader. She is a be- 
trothed bride, and very unfit for ad- 
ventures. Fiztmarmaduke,anOxtford 
scholar, who met Miss Primrose, 
the mountaineer, at Oxford, and 
who accompanied her to London, 
adds a great deal of spirit to the 
first volume; nor is Mr, Jenkins 
Price, the lady’s squire, in his ge- 
nealogical dialogue of the eighteen 
little Tregarnogs and eleven Dol- 
garrogs deficient in contributing 
mirth to if. Colonel Shannon is an 
original character, Your Lord Lack- 


ingtons, Phlogistons, the vulgar 
Matlock company, and Retails, 


abound in all novels. ‘Vhe family 
of the Latimers is an excellent les- 
son toe those who abuse wealth and 
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make it the cause of all their mis- 
fortunes. A Welsh  minister’s 
daughter, blooming as the wild rose 
of the hedge, attracted by splendor, 
rushes into the arms of opulence— 
Dissipation undermines her health, 
wastes her spirits, and makes her 
the suflering martyr of her nerves. 
Unable to bear the external air, she 
confines herself to her chamber, 
indulging spleen, and inereasing 
her debility; whilst her servants, 
wasting and spoiling the wealth of 
her husband, precipitate his ruin, 
which he himself completes at the 
gaming-table, where he flies to seek 
consolation from his wife’s ill hu- 
mour. Misfortune effects, what the 
counsels of a Mildmay and Miss 
Primrose cannot do; Sir Theodore 
Latimer reduced from as many 
thousands to £800. per year, in 
the retirement of Harrogate, finds a 
serenity of mind, a wife restored to 
health, prudence, and gaod  hu- 
mour, and means to exonerate him- 
self of his incumbrances. 

There is little amatory matter, 
scarcely an ignitedspark to enkindle 
the feelings.—Owen and Dorothy 
are prudent, but very chill lovers.— 
Whilst the Mountaineer abounds 
in mind and natural discrimination 
of character, there is nothing to 
offend the chastest ear ; the language 
is often elegant and vigorous, but 
never mean; some words like vul- 
garisms might as well be omitted, as 
“swaggering.” But ofall the actors 
give me Holland. But we remark 
with pleasure the sentiments are 
always noble, sometimes new, and 
the decisions generally just. 

‘« What a eharming girl!” said one. 

‘‘ Very charming, upon my soul,” said 
another; ** but I don’t understand that 
portmanteau. A portmanteau is an odd 
travelling equipage.” 

‘‘ Very extraordinory, indeed!” said the 
third ; “and that she is a traveller, is 
certain; for both she and Ralpho are 
covered with dust.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said the second gentlemen, 
‘‘ she may be a traveller, in the trading 
sense of the word, and may have brought 
knives, scissars, and.razors to sell to the 
company. I rather suspect that portman- 
teau is a portable warehouse, and the 
fellow who has charge of it is her journey- 
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** Blasphemy!” cried the first. ‘* Did 
vou ever see knives, scissors, and razors 
with such an air and manner as that?” 


‘¢Q, no,” said the third; “I take her | 


to be some lady-errant, riding about in 
quest of adveutures, with Ralpho, for her 
squire, A portmanteau was not the 
necessary appendage of a knight; but it 
must be of a lady ; for | suppose she 
would be above taking linen off a hedge.” 

‘‘Don’t you hear her enquire for Sir 
Theodore Latimer ?” said the second gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Upon my honour, it ts some 
distressed damsel, in search of her 
knight.” 

“Ah!” said the first gentleman, as I 
rode away, ‘‘ the heavenly vision vanishes ! 
No place for angels here!” 


We cannot conclude this article 
without expressing our approba- 
tion of the Female Sex, (on whose 
cultivation depends the happiness 
and security of nations,) for the 
increasing interest they take in the 
encouragement and diffusion of li- 
terature. “ A Carter” a few years 
ago was looked upon as a pheno- 
menon; but we have now many 
Carters, dignified minds, who look 
not for enjoyment in perishable 
externals, but in the improvement of 
the talents of the mind, in the 
duties of Lenevotence, in the con- 
quest of prejudices, and extinction 
of those superstitions, which darken 
the green earth, and render man. 
the image of his creator, the crea- 
ture of mischief and strife. Cato, 
the Roman censor, emphatically 
said, ‘ The Romans have conquered 
the world, but their Women have 
conyuered them;” this strongly 
paints the power of the female 
sceptre, and her influence over 
man. That narrow prejudice har- 
boured formerly by the schoolmen 
of the inferiority of the female 
mind is now fully exploded. 

Mind has no gender ; and the intel- 
lectual powers of a Dacier, a Carter, 
a Montague, a Stael, a L’Enclos, 
a Sevigne, Mrs. Godwyn, and nu- 
merous living Ladies of our own 
classic soil, have entered as deeply 
into the recesses of truth, and 
ascended as high into the regions ot 
imagination, as the most celebrated 
male philosophers of any Country, 
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ConversaTions ON Botany; with Plates, 


i12mo. Longman and Co. 


Youth is the seed-time for all 
kinds of instruction; the mind is 
then ductile and impressible. We 
are glad to perceive, in our day, 
most of the sciences included in 
scholastic education, It may be 
objected that the infant-mind ought 
not to be burthened :—we have said 
it is the seed-time of knowledge: 
the memory in addition, is at that 
time in its full energy; all that is 


requisite is, that every species of 


science should be judiciously laid 
upon and after each other ; not care- 
lessly administered, or heteroge- 
nously commingled ; they then form 
a beautiful and firmly knitted su- 
perstructure, and continually reflect 
credit and honour upon the pos- 
sessor. Among the superior and 
advanced stages of information or 
instruction, and certainly among 
the most pleasing, we rank the 
Science of Botany. Itis a science 
that will fill the mind with the sub- 
limist conceptions; and will teach 
that Nature in herself is only kind to 
man; and that from himself alone 
come all his distresses. ‘The au- 
thor of these pleasing and familiar 
‘* Conversations,” manifests an ad- 
vanced progress in the science, and 
instructs in a manner peculiarly at- 
tractive. We give our unqualified 
approbation to the work; and the 
author has our wish that it may 
have that extensive circulation which 
such a gratifymg—such a wonder- 
creating subject deserves, 

‘The study of natural history in ¢eneral 
has many advantages, which give i‘ pe- 
culiar attractions to well-disposed persons ; 
and those who once engage in it, seldom 
give itup. After a few years, the mind 
becomes fatigued by the sameness of most 
other employments ; but this can never be 
the case witha naturalist. He willalways 
discover new beauties, and meet with 
endless variety. The study of botany is 
useful in pointing out to us the difference 
between poisonous and wholesome plants, 
which sometimes resemble each other so 
nearly, that ignorant persons have often 
mistaken the one for the other. Man is 
uot, like most animals, guided by an in- 
stinct that teaches him what plants to 
choose, and what to avoid, but must in 
this have recourse to experience and the 
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observations of others. A knowledge of 
botany is quite necessary to the physician, 
from the great number of plants used in 
medicine ; and all farmers should be ac- 
quainted with the nature and distinctions 
of the vegetables which they cultivate, 
and the weeds that overrun their grounds, 
As an amusement, botany is highly de- 
sirable in many points of view: it may 
be studied with less expence than most 
other sciences ; and is more conducive to 
health, as it attracts us often into the 
country. It increases the pleasure of 
every walk ; and the views which it un- 
folds of the wonderful contrivances of 
natare, that would otherwise eseape our 
observation, will fully repay the trouble 
of learning it. 
PS PIP? 
Franxce,* by Lady Morgan, 
Ato. 2/1. 12s. 6d. Colburn. 


We were prepared to receive from 
the pen of this distinguished Lady, 
an amusing and insiructive account 
of the French people ; and we must 
confess, that on recciving her work 
from Mr. Colburn, we were not alto- 
gether disappointed; not that we ac- 
knowledge it better written, nor the 
observations more judicious than 
that which we were led to expect. 
We did not, however, at first, view 
the peculiar ease with which access 
may be had to society of rank and 
talent in France, to which her lady- 
ship’s literary fame bad recommend- 
ed her, and which has enabled her to 
lay before us aseries of delineations, 
anecdotes, and remarks, that we 
can recommend as new and interest- 
ing. Though her sex precluded 
her the province of ranging the noc- 
turnal recesses of the Palais Royal, 
and from sceing the French man- 
nersin their most gross bearings, yet 
that sex has enabled her to describe 
other features of importance, which 
have not hitherto been Jaid before 
the public. 


The work is divided into eight 


books. The first treats of the Pea- 
santry; the second and third of 


Society ; the three next are devoted 
aux Spectacles ; the eighth and last 
comprise Sketches of eminent and 
literary Characters. ‘There are four 





* We advertised a review of this Work; but 
for want of room, are under the necessity 
(for the present) of abridging our viewsinto a 
mere notice of publication. 








Appendixes, by Sir Charles Morgan, 
on the State of Law, linanee, Poli- 
tieal Opinion, &c. We shall pre- 
sent our readers with some extracts 
on the state of society in France, 
in the delineation of which the 
Author will be found peculiarly 
happy. 

“There is perhaps no country in the 
world where the social position of woman 
is so delectable as in France. The 
darling child of society, indulged, not 
spoiled, presiding over its pleasures, pre- 
serving its refinements, taking nothing 
from its strength, adding much to its bril- 
liancy, permitting the full exercise of all 
her faculties, retaining the full endowment 
of all her graces, she pursues the golden 
round of her honoured existence, limited 
only in her course by her fullness and her 
taste ; by her want of power and absence 
of inclination to ‘‘ overstep the modesty 
of nature,” or to infringe upon privileges 
exclusively the attribute of the stronger 
sex. 


“To paint the character of woman,” 
says Diderot, “‘ you must use the feather 
of abutterfly’s wing.’ He must have meant 
the character of a French woman, who 
unites to more solid qualities many of the 
peculiar attributes of that lively insect. 
Light, brilliant, and volatile, she seems to 
flutter on the surface of life, with endless 
adaptations to its forms, but quick, shrewd, 
and rapid, in her perceptions, she appears 
to reach by intuition, what intellect vainly 
toils to obtain by inference and combina- 
tion. More susceptible than sensible, more 
awakened through her imagination than ex- 
cited through her heart, love is to her alinost 
a jeu d’ enfant. The distrust she inspires 
in her lover, acts favourably for her in- 
terests on the natural inconstancy of man ; 
and she secures the durability of her chain, 
by the carelessness with which she im- 
poses it. 

‘* Sharing largely in the national defence 
for ties of blood, she is peculiarly adapted 
to the influence of habitual attachments ; 
and in whatever other countries Friendship 
may raise her altars, it is in France, and 
by French women, perhaps, that she will 
find them best served. I saw, during my 
residence in that conntry so many instances 
of this pure and ennobling principle, that 
for the first time I comprehended the pre- 
ference of Rousseau for a people, among 
whom the Epinays and the Lexemburgs 
afforded in his own instance so many illus- 
trations of his hypothesis ; and where the 


friends he found compensated him for the 


mistress and the wife, ‘‘ quil n’ auroit ja, 
mais prisee France,” 
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Tue Grrexs: being the Jeremiad of 
an exiled Greek; a Poem ‘“ Venu de 
France d’une maniére inconnue;’ and 
dedicated to all the Legs! with Notes 
containing the Arcana of Creeking at 
Play ; and Sketches of the Characters of 
the most. Illustrious Greeks! Stock- 
dale, 12mo. 

This Jeremiad is not the Jamen- 
tation of an ancient Greek for the 
decline of the schools, the loss of 
the republic, or of their famed, far- 
spreaded wisdom: it is that of one 
who had been taught in 
schools, wherein the original lore 
was considered as a destructive 
barrier to their career. In_ the 
school of Pythagoras a seven years’ 
silence was enjoined upon all, ere 
they gave descent to the theory or 


practice of their master; but among | 


these Greeks, no other preliminary 


other | 





is necessary save the actual pos- | 


session of the treasures of Creesus ; 
equipped with these, the scholar is 
hailed as the finished philosopher, 
and accounted equal to any or all 
of the wise Septemviri. ‘This exiled 
master of this derogatory science, 
here explains the nature of its prin- 
ciples, enumerates the public schools, 
and names the most accomplished 
professors. His lamentation ap- 
pears to be sincere ; not so much 
because the Goddess (Fortune) had 
capriciously rejected his humble 
genullections, but because he had 
found she was ultimately and al- 


together tyrannical—she had thrown | 


him from the closest intimacy, and 

driven him into exile, previously 

stripping him of all her favours, 

even the garb with which she 

usually decorates her favourites. 

These Greeks we do not commend ; 

the reader of this humorous pub- 

lication will perceive our reasons, 

We commend the talent of the 

Painter, but are disgusted with his 

subject. 

We have said this Jeremiad is 

sincere; we subjoin a proof— 

“‘T grieve, whilst I think of the years 
which have flown, 

Of the thousands I’ve squandered, the 
pleasures I've known, 

Of the many occasions, which fortune 
has cast 

In my way to be rich, which 1 slighted as 
fast--- 
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How oft’, independent I might have 
retired 

With enough to live happy---nay more 
than required ; 

But Greeks are like Cyprians, and fate 
has decreed 

hat they both should spend fortunes, and 

perish in need ; 

That their treasures, with dreams of 
enchantment should pass, 

And leave them no solace except from 
the---ylass ; 

That at length youth and beauty, good 
luck, and foul play, 

Should all thrive a season---then vanish 
away. 

Ye Shades of the Greeks! 
lessons appear 

From the treasures you've wasted, ac- 
quired so dear ; 

For life and and fair character, both are 
at stake, 

For every good hit, and each trick which 
we make. 

Yet alas! this sad destiny waited on all ; 

Despis’d are your memories, sudden your 
fall ; 

The gold in your coffers was never of use; 

Whilst you thirsted for others, you still 
were profuse 

Of your own whilst it lasted; ‘till 
wretched and poor, 

Ye were shunn’d by the world, and shut 
out from each door,” 


what sad 


PPPIPI LP 


Manrrep: a Dramatic Poem, by Lord 
Byron. Murray, 8vo, 


THE object, nay the duty of the 
man of talent should be, to encou- 
rage virtue, show the brightness of 
her image, and to expose the dan- 
gerous allurements and deformities 
of vice. Inthis Dramatic Poem of his 
Lordship, we cannot perceive either 
a Plot or a Moral. An unhappy 
Count distracted by the conjurations 
of a feverish imagination, outsteps 
the natural bounds of man, and as- 
sociates with the demons, spirits, and 
destinies of the elements; and after 


|a short incoherent course of the 





| wildest action, perishes without ex- 


citing any sensible interest. The 
machinery of invisibles, like Milton’s 
Comus, and the Witches of Shak- 
speare, is the most sublime effort of 
human genius; aud though the poem 
of Manfred abounds in features of 
eccentricity, grandeur, imagery, and 
sweetly warbling verse, in compa- 
rison with the above master-pieces 


: 
| 
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of the imagination, it is but as reflec- 
ted light. We shall now regard the 
poem under another view—divest 
Manfred of his allegorical habili- 
ments, and there will appear in pro- 
pria persona, a wandering, amiable, 
learned, and tender hearted young 
nobleman, whose pains force tears, 
and cause responsive sighs in every 


bosom chorded with humanity, and | 


which must harbour something like 
resentment against the living accom- 
plished, but obdurate Astarte. We al- 
ways admired the glowing, versatile, 
and richly cultivated genius of Lord 
Byron; but we never view him su- 
perior, as when “ in pensive mood” 
he takes bis Dorie reed, so beautifully 
expressed by his ow a Manfred climb- 
ing the “ cloud capp’d cliffs ofJung- 
frau” — 


‘Hark! the note, 
The natural music of the mountain reed--- 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable---pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix’d with the sweet bells of the saunter- 
ing herd ; 
My soul would drink those echoes.---Oh, 
that | were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 








A bodiless enjoyment---born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me!” 


We have selected the following pas- 
sages from the poem, which to us 
appear to abound with sentiment, 
philosophy, and the most brilliant 
images and sweetness of poetry. 
Voice of the Third Spirit. 
‘ In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, 
And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the Mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells ; 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells ; 
O'er my calm Hall of Coral 
The deep echo roll d--- 
To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold!” 
‘“‘ Myself, and thee---a peasant of the 
Alps--- 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent 
thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep ; 
thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph.” 


——@— 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
[Concluded from page 79. | 

It was after repeated miscarriages, 
and a very severe illness, supposed 
to have been brought on by the joint 
effects of anxiety, mortification, dis- 
tress, and disappointment, that he 
was driven to the Hibernian shore. 

Handel remained eight or nine 
months in Ireland, where he ex- 
tended his fame and began to re- 
pair his fortune. At his return to 
London, in the beginning of 1742, 
as he had relinquished all thoughts 
of opposing the present managers 
_ of the opera, former enmities began 
to “subside ; and, when he recom- 
menced his oratorios at Covent 
Garden, the Lent following, he 





| found a general disposition in the 














public to countenance and support 
him. Samson was the first he per- 
formed this year, which was not 
‘orily much applauded by crowded 
houses in the capital, but was 
soon disseminated, in single songs, 
throughout the kingdom, and, in- 
deed, it has ever been in the highest 
favour of all his oratorios, except 
the Messiah, which this season, to 
the honour of the public at large, 
and disgrace of cabal and faction, 
was received with universal admira- 
tion and applause. And from that 
lime to the present, this great work 
has been heard in all parts of the 
kingdom with increasing reverence 
and delight; it has fed the hungry, 
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clothed the naked, fostered the 
orphan, and enriched succeeding 
managers of oratorios, more than 
any single musical production in this 
or any other country. 

This Sacred Oratorio, as it was 
at first called, on account of the 
words being 
genuine texts of scripture, appear- 
ing to stand in such high estimation 
with the public; Handel, actuated 
by motives of the purest henevolence 
and humanity, formed the landable 
resolution of performing it annually 
for the bencfit of the 
Hospital ; which resolution was con- 


stantly put in practice to the end of | 


his life, under his own direction; 
and, long after, under that of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Stanley. In conse- 
quence of these performances; the 
benefactions to the charity from the 
years 1749 to 1759, by cleyen per- 
formances under Handel’s own di- 
rection, amounted to....£6935 0 0 
From 1760 to 1798, by 
eight re un- 
der the conduct of Mr. 
John Christian Smith 
From 1769 to 1777, nine 
performances — under 
that of Mr. Stanley.. 





£10,299 0 0 


The organ in the chapel of this 
hospital was likewise a present from 
Hatidel; and he bequeathed, as a 
legacy to this charity, a fair copy 
of the original score of the Mes- 
siah., 


From the period of his quitting, 


Ireland, he continued his oratorios 


to the time of his death; though | 
the great poets | 


late in life, like 
Homer and Milton, he was afflicted 
with blindness; which, however it 
might dispirit and embarrass him 
at other times, had no effect on 
his nerves or intellects in public, 
as he continued to play concertos 
and voluntaries between the parts 
of his oratorios to the last, with 
the same vigour of thought and 
touch, for which he was ever so 
justly renowned. ‘Io sce him, how- 
ever, led to the organ, after this 
calamity, at upwards of seventy 


wholly composed of | 


Foundling | 


5} 


years of age, and then conducted 


| iowards the audience to make his 


accustomed obeisance was a sight 
so truly afflicting and deplorable to 
persons of sensibility, as greatly di- 
minished their pleasure in hearing 
him perform. 

During the oratorio season, we 
have been told that he practised 
almost incessantly; which must 
have been the case, or his memory 
uncommonly retentive. At last, 
however, he rather chose to trust to 
his inventive powers, than those of 
reminiscence ; for giving the band 
only the skeleton, or ritornels of 
each movement, he played all the 
solo parts extempore, while the 


|| other instruments left him, ad h- 


2032 0 0 | 


bitum ; waiting for the signal of a 
shake, before they played such frag- 


-ments of symphony as they found in 


their books. 
Indeed, he not only continued 


| to perform in public, afier he was 


afllicted with blindness, but to com- 


| pose in private; for we have been 
| assured, that the duet and chorus 


in Judas Macchabeus, of “ Sion 
now his head shall raise, Tune your 
harps to songs of praise,” were dic- 
tated to Mr. Smith, by Handel, 
after the total privauion of sight. 
The last oratorio at which he at- 


| tended and performed, was on the 
6th of April, and he expired on the 


13th, 1759. 

The figure of Handel was large, 
and he was somewhat corpulent and 
unweildy in his motions, and his 
veneral cast of countenance seemed 
rather heavy and sour; yet, when 
animated in conversation, his visage 
was full of fire and dignity, and 
such as impressed ideas of superi- 
ority and genius; and when he 
smiled, there was a sudden flash of 
iutelligenee, wit, and good humour 
beaming in his countenance, which 
we hardly ever remember to have 
seen in any other. 

Though he was generally rough 
and peremptory inhis manners and 
conversation, he was totally devoid 
of ill-nature or malevolence; in 
deed, there was an original hu- 
mour and pleasantry in his most 
lively sallics of anger or impati- 
ence, which with his broken English 
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were extremely risible. His natural 
propensity to wit and humour, and 
happy manner of relating common 
occurrences, in an uncommon way, 
enabled him to threw persons and 
things into very ridiculous attitudes. 


Had he been as great a master of 


the English language as Swift, his 
bon mots would have beenas frequent, 
and somewhat of the same kind. 

Handel, with many virtues, was 
addicted to no vice that was injuri- 
ous to society. Nature, indeed, re- 
quired a great supply of sustenance 
to support so huge a mass, and he 
was rather an epicurean in the choice 
of it; but this seems to have been 
the only appetite which he allowed 
himself to gratify ; and though he 
was frequently rough in his lan- 
guage, and in the habit of sw earing, 
a vice then much more in fashion 
than at present, he was truly pious 
during the last years of his life, and 
constantly attended public prayers 
twice a day, winter and summer, 
both in London and Tunbridge. 

It had been said of him, that, out 
of his profession, he was ignorant 
and dull; but though we ‘do not 
admit the ‘charge, yet, if the fact was 
as true as it is severe, it must be al- 
lowed, in extenuation, that to possess 
a difficult art in the perfect manner 
which he did, and to be possessed 
by it, seems a natural consequenc e; 
and all that the public had a right 
to expect, as he pretended to nothing 
more. Accomplishments can only 
amuse our private friends and our- 
selves in leisure hours; but so occu- 
pied and absorbed was Handel, by 
the study and exercise of his pro- 
fession, that he had little time to 
bestow, either on private amuse- 
ments or the cultivation of friend- 
ship. Indeed, the credit and reve- 
rence arising from these, had Handel 
possessed them, would have been 
transcient, and confined to his own 
age and acquaintance ; whereas, the 
fame acquired by silent and close 
application to his professional busi- 
ness, 

‘* —-Nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere ve* 


And it is probable, that his name, 
hike that of many of his brethren, 


stas.”’ 





— 





ee 





will long survive his works. The 
most learned man can give us No in- 
formation concerning either the pri- 
vate life or compositions of Orpheus, 
Amphion, Linus, Olympus, ‘Terpan- 
der, or Timotheus, yet every school- 
boy can tell us, that they were 
great musicians, the delight of their 
several ages, and many years after, 
of posterity. 

Though totally free from the sor- 
did vices of meanness and avarice, 
and possessed of their opposite vir- 
tues, charity and generosity, in spite 
of temporary adversity, powerful 
enemies, and frequent maladies of 
body, which sometimes extend- 
ed ‘o intellect, Handel died worth 
upwards of twenty thousand pounds ; 
which, except one thousand to the 
fund fordecayed musicians and their 
families, he chiefly bequeathed to his 
relations on the continent. 

His funeral was not public, like 
that of Rameau in France; of Jo- 
melli in Italy; or of our Dryden 
and Garrick in England ; yet, when 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
April 20th, 1759, the dean, Dr. 
Pearce, bishop of Rochester, assist- 
ed by the choir, performed the 
funeral solemnity. More general 
and national testimonies of regard 
and reverence were left to a later 
period, when all enmities, jealousies, 
aid operations of envy were sub- 
sided ; and when time, examination, 
and reflection had given new charms 
and importance to his works. 

We know it has been said that 
Handel was not the original and 
immediate inventor of several species 
of music for which his name has 
been celebrated; but with respect 
to originality, it is a term to which 
proper limits should be set before it 
is applied to the productions ef any 
artist. Every invention is clumsy 
in its beginning; and Shakspeare 
was not the first writer of plays, or 
Corelli the first composer of violin 
solos, sonatas, and concertos, though 
those which he produced were the 
best of his time, All that the greatest 
and boldest musical inventor can do, 
is to avail himself of the best effu- 
sions, combinations, and eilects of 
his predecessors, 
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PO In 7 1B W 
> 6a 
TO A LETTER, LINES 
MI MEM | Written Impromptu, on a very beautiful 
, . ‘ , nN } : j ¢ 
By Mrs. | at lati . Woman pulling down her veil. 
* ’ - . } 
The Spring’s early violet was transient || errs 
f ‘ - 9 ft 
to view, fits adieu ! By Mr. Rivers. 
The] lof breath’d || : 
lhe Jast rose bud of Summer too breath | Say, Why should’st thou conceal these 
r . . ee ee eee | 
Yet the pitals of Hope look as fresh as | linsieus 
the morn, {and adorn. So lovely and so rare, 
» blossoms of » both ‘otect yt og : . 
And the blossoms of Love both prot | Which fill the heart with love’s alarms, 
ry 
*n haste, haste away lop * ¢ 
hen haste, haste away, | Thou fairest of the fair? 
At the dawning of day, 
As soft as the zephyr, as swift as a dove ; Withdraw the Veil and shew thy face, 
1} And then it abi » ne 
In a moment most blest, And then it shall be seen, 
‘ ee | tat fiom tense clacton | ject 
When to Harriett’s heart prest, | That for true elegance and grace, 
Say the petals of Hope guard the blossoms |! hou art Far Beauty's Queen. 
of Love. L4atet 
. . ON LOVE. 
Not a leaf trembles now the existence to F 
prove, [the grove ; When Delia on the Plain appears, 
Of the tints lovely Autumn bestow'd on Awd by a thousand tender fears, 
But the wild mountain breezes becoming [ would approach, but dare not move; 
a gale Tell me, my Heart, if this be Love ? 
Swept the beauty of groves and the heath ‘ ee 
te uk. ° Whiene’er she speaks, my ravish’d Ear 
ol the vale: . 
wie a No other Voice but hers can hear ; 
et the snow drop 1s left ; ; 
I ‘ | No other Wit but hers can prove ; 
Of no beauty bereft, form ; . “Petes 4 
ace o. . ‘Tell me, my Heart, if this be Love ? 
While the arbutus mimics the strawberry’s 
The laurestine blow Ss, If she some ether Swain commend, 
And a sweet emblem shows Though I was once his fondest Friend, 
How the blossoms of Love are secured |} His instant enemy I prove ; 
| ry’ *“” . 
from the storm. Fell me, my Heart, if this be Love ? 
: wea, Ae _1} When she ts absent, I no more 
Oh! could’st thou embody the language of |} ‘ : ; f 
; Delight in all that pleas’d before, 
sighs, ia : 
: Che clearest Stream, or shady grove: 
And trace the soft source whence my as 5 ae a 
‘ ’ , Fell me, my Heart, if this be Love ? 
wishes arise ; 
Could’st thou carry the whisper that |} When arm’d with insolent disdain 
breathes from my heart, | She seems to triumph o’er my pain, 
7 ! 
Neither letting its warmth, nor its dictates | I strove to hate, but vainly strove; 
depart ; Alas, poor Heart, this must be Love! 
a a) ’ noare j 
Or could’st thou engag | een 
To display on thy page, _ = : il, 
— | TO A NEW BORN PRINCESS 
All that seraphs would feel, if impas- |} 
ee ;mifation of Naml on} 
ae Se | In imitation of Namby Pamby. 
| ‘ ‘ P 
Vrom thee, simple thing ! | Little lovely princely maid, 
. . } . . . 
That rich rapture would spring, | In thy cradle smiling laid, 
Which realized hopes vive the blossoms Raise thy h sad, and thou shalt see 
of Love. People happy made by thee : 
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See, thy mother charming fair ! 

Blest with you her tender care, 

Soon forget her pungent pains, 
Pleased with such precious gains ! 
See! thy princely father too, 
Pleasantly rejoice in you ; 

Great George, thy royal grandsire see, 
And Caroline weil pleas’d with thee ; 
See thy high-born kin appear 
Anxious for your welfare here, 

Babe so lovely, babe so dear ; 

See Britons round thy cradle crowd, 
And hail in thee a double good ; 

Blest with all your charms they be, 
And with a pledge of liberty : 

Nature now her treasure yields, 
Loads the gardens, fills the fields. 
Blushing peach, and luscious pear, 
Purple plumbs, and figs most rare, | 
Strive which mostly shall adorn, 


The blest day when you were born, 





To prolong the Brunswick line, 


N. P. 


Lovely babe! of race divine. 


PE LELOCE 


TO DORINDA. 
Come my Dorinda, let as smile 


At the dull world, and here secure 
Let’s innocently sit awhile, 


Free from the cares which they endure, | 


Nought ill dare here disturb our ears, 
While others aim at crowns and sway, 

We rest secure from strife and fears, 
Happier (since so we think) than they. 


Nothing can touch our peaceful state, 


Founded on virtue’s changeless nature, 





Which fears no tyranny of fate, 
Nor any sublunary creature. 


What tho’ the heav’nly orbs do roll 
Inconstant! still we'll constant stand ; 


Virtue can nature countermand. 


What tho’ the stars malign appear, 
And dance their fairy round about us! 
No-mischief from their rays we fear, 


In this whole world a friend that's just 
Is all the comfort we can have, 

Such sympathize e’en in their dust, 
And love, tho’ parted by the grave. | 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
Nor any thing that moves without us. | 
| 
| 


| 
| 


} 











Poetry. 


Nor age, nor death, shall alter me, 

Nor tedious absence, which can make 
The greatest friends seek liberty, 

And new ones to their bosoms take. 


Dearest Dorinda, you and [ 
Will seal with life the bond of friend, 
Our loves, tho’ sever’d, ne’er shall die, 
But shall be constant to the end. 
Cy NTHIO, 


SLIP? 


AN HYMN.* 


| Ow thee, each Morning, O my God, 


My waking Thoughts attend ; 
{n whom are founded all my Hopes, 


And all my Wishes end. 


My Soul in pleasing Wonder lost, 
Thy boundless Love surveys ; 
And, fir’d with grateful Zeal, prepares 


Her Sacrifice of Praise. 


Thou lead’st me through the Maze of Sleep, 
And bring’st me safe to Light, 

And with the same paternal Care, 
Conduct’st my Steps till Night. 


When Evening Slumbers press my Eyes, 
With thy Protection blest 

In Peace and Safety I commit 
My weary’d Limbs to rest. 


My Spirit, in thy Hands secure, 
Fears no approaching III ; 

For whether waking or asleep, 
Thou, Lord, art with me still. 

What fit Return can I, weak Flesh, 
Make to Almighty Pow’r, 

For so much Goodness, so much Love, 
Such Mercies ev’ry Hour! 

I'll daily to th’ astonish’d World 
His wondrous Acts proclaim ; 


| 
| 
| ae , 
’ . . i. ‘2 . Ire “Oe « ‘ 
Their influence reacheth not the soul; || While all with me shall Praises sing, 


With me shall bless his Name. 

At Morn, and Noon, and Night I'll still 
The growing Work pursue ; 

And Him alone will praise, to whom 


Aloue our Praise is due. 





_-- ~ 


* We were requested by a respected friend to 
insert this Liymn, composed by the late Rev. 
Mr. George Gwyn, and repeated by him with 
great energy aud devotion in his last il's 
ness, kid. 




















New Music. 


TO THE MOON. 


Planet of Night, when bright thou shin’st 
In majesty supreme, 
At Evening’s hour I love to stray 


And view thy silver-beam. 


To gaze upon thy face so pale 
When all the world’s at rest, 
Gives secret pleasure to my heart, 


Joy to my aching breast. 


I think of friends in lands remote, 
Far from their native isle, 

And pray with fervency that peace 
May kindly o’er them smile. 


Scenes of past bliss will cross my mind, 
Scenes ne’er to be forgot, 
To her many forms of highest worth 


Conspir'd to bless my lot 
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| Above the rest, one dear, dear friend, 
Whose loss I now deplore, 

For much I fear he sleeps in death 
On Ethiopia’s shore. 


Yet as I view thee, Orb of Night! 
Queen of the starry sky! 

A thought will rise that I shal] meet 
His noble form on high. 


For oh! thy pow’r my mind can raise 
Above this world of woe, 
And fix my spirit where it pain 


Or grief no more shall know, 


Then still thy light, oh Moon! I'll love, 
Welcome its ray shall be, 
| Since thou can’st soothe my saddest hour, 


And bring delight to me, 





Eviza 


om —-}- = 


REVIEW OF 


NEW MUSIC. 


he hee 


The favorite Nouvelle set of Quadrilles, 
with proper Figures, as now performing at 
Almack’s, the Argyle Rooms, &c. contain- 
ing D’Artois, La Serent, La Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, La Berrie, and the admired 
Nouvelle Heri Quatre, by Julian. Select- 
ed by Mr. Kendon, in Paris, &c. Phillips 
aud Co. 4s. 

These Quadrilles, piping hot from 
Paris, are like most of the French 
music, light and airy. They go 
pretty well on the Piano-Forte; but 
upon looking at the bottom of the 
first tune in four sharps, we were 
rather startled to sce it mentioned in 
a note, that “ this tune for the Harp 
may be played in E flat.’ ’ We are 
desirous of knowing by what magic 
six flats (which the minor movement 
will require) can be executed on 
the Harp! ‘The new Henri Quatre 
is the best in the collection. 

An introduction for the Piano-forte, to 
which is added the Scotch Air ‘“‘ Ye Banks 
and Braes O’Bonnie Doon.”* By J. 
Jostellow. Longman and Heron. 2s. 


We are but seldom favored with a 
piece from this ingenious composer. 





* This is the Air that Mr. Skarrat, arranged 
fortwo voices, with Piano-Forte Accompani- 
ments, inserted in our jast Number, 





His productions in general are sound, 
and well connected; and, if they are 
not profound, they please the ear, 
and rarely offend. 


LPL LLP 
BeNDEEMER’s Stream; A ballad from 
‘* Lallah Rookh,” written by Thomas 


Moore, Esq. 
Power. 2s. 


The Music by W. Hawes. 


This Air is original, perfectly 
natural; and in.regard to compass 
and execution, is suited to any 
Lady’s voice, however Ifmited. It 
is rendered doubly jgiferesting by 
the charms of the Poetry, which we 
cannot resist the temptation of tran- 
scribing. 

‘“‘There’s a bower of roses, by Beudemeer’s 
stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all 

the day long ; 
In the time of my childhood, ‘twas like a 
sweet dream 

To sit in the roses, and hear the bird’s 


song. 


That bower and its music I never forget ; 
But when alone in the bloom of the year 





\ 
| 
| 


I think---Is the nightingale singing there 
yet, 
Are the roses still bright by the caha 


} Bendeemer ? 
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No, the roses soon wither'd that hung o'er | 


the wave, 
But some blossoms were gather'd, while 
freshly they shone, 
And a dew was distill’d from their flowers 
that gave 
All the fragrance of summer, when sum- 
mer was gone. 


Thus Memory draws from delight, ere it 
dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a 
year ; 





Thus bright to my soul, as ’twas then to my | 


eves, 
Is that bower on the bank of the calm 
Bendemeer. 


CFI L IF la? 


O Pescator pet Onna. The celebra- 
ted Venetian Air, arranged with Variations 
for the Harp, and dedicated to Miss De- 
sanges, by James Platts. Platts, 2s. 

It is to be lamen‘ed that out of 
the number of scientific composers 
for the Harp, so few know its 
genus or how to adapt their Music 
to it. It is no small commendation 
to say that Mr. Platts has arranged 
his variations to this fashionable Air 
in the true harpic styie. His 
efforts cannot fail of being duly ap- 
preciated by Ladies who practise 
that Instrument. 


CLLR AIST 


TuREE FAVonItTeE Watrzes. Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s---Duke of Gloucester’s--- 
Princess Mary's. Composed,by J. Watson. 


Longman and Herron. 1s, 6d. 


We are happy to find that the 
Quadrilles have not entirely driven 
out the Waltzes, a species of com- 
position in our opinion far superior 
to the former. ‘The three betore us 
are well constructed, and will add 
to the stock of gay and _ lively 
music. 





Mr Ball of Duke Street, the first 
inventor of the Cabinet Piano Fortes 
has lately much improved them. 
Instead of the long levers which 
used to encumber the keys and cause 
them to be irregular, the Ham- 














New Music. 


mers are brought down close to the 
keys; by which means, the tone is 
improved, the touch is rendered 
light, and a far greater facility in 
tuning is obtained. With these im- 
portant advantages, they may be 
now pronounced the completest in- 
struments of the kind ever made. 
wononrce 
Gop save THY KinG, arranged (with 
an Introduction and new Variations) for 
the Harp, and dedicated to the English, by 
N. EK. 


Bochsa. PLarrs. 


The English are, doubtless, much 
obliged to this gentleman for his new 
variations: but the fact is that there 
is nothing newin them. ‘This Air 
has been handled in so superior a 
way by Kalkbrenner, Dussec, and 
others, that few laurels can be ga- 
thered for Mr. Bochsa. The eighth 
variation to this grave tune is con- 
verted into,what he calls * Anglaise,” 
but it is a vulgar strain in the horn- 
pipe style; and this he thinks will 
be perfectly gratifying tothe English. 
Most Foreigners have presump- 
tuously aflirmed that the English 
composers are incapable of any 
thing beyond a Hornpipe. 


SILILE LL 


My Snapy Bower, written by F. M. 
Doverton, Esq. adapted to the celebrated 
French Air, and dedicated to Miss Cleas- 
by, by J. Jay, Mus. D, Phillips and Co. 
1s, Od, 


All the learned Doctor had to do, 
(the Air being given,) was to enrich 
the harmony if possible, to add sym- 
phonics, and carefully to adapt the 
words to the Music. We are sorry 
to say he has failed in all these par- 
ticulars. ‘The harmony is bold: the 
symphonies are not in character with 
the Air, but appear to be running a 
two-handed race. And with regard 
to accentuation, we would ask any 
person at all acquainted with either 
Poetry or Music, whether the line 
“] leve my little Shady Bower” 
should be accented on the first syl- 
lable? for so itis in the Song! 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUME. 37 


AUGUST, 1817. 


end no 


British Ladp’s Dinner Dress, 


Is of pale yellow satin, the body 
and sleeves of satin striped gauze, 
with two rows of blond, or lace 
round the bosom and sleeves, the 
waist very short: 
the dress is made of the same ma- 
terials as the body, and sleeves 
with a very deep border clegantly 
ornamented. We beg leave to 
refer our readers to our print for its 
form, novelty, aud elegance. Mob 
cap of lace aud white satin, sur- 
mounted with a 
coloured ribbands, with a small 
group of variegated flowers, worn 
rather on one side. ‘The hair is in 
dishevelled curls, is divided in front 
of the fore-head. Necklace and 
carrings, of white cornelian, White 
kid slippers and gloves. 


fle? 


British Lady’s Wall Dress, 


A pale pink satin striped gauze, 
worn open in front, and edged with 
blond or lace, on each side are 
lappets of white satin, trimmed 
with a fancy trimming of pink and 
white; the sleeves are short and full, 
on each a roset of white satin. The 
bosom rather low, and trimmed 
round with two roles of white satin 
ribbon, and finished with a rich lace 
or blond. The dress is fastened 
to the waist by a bandeau of white 
satin, and worn over a white satin 
or sarsenet slip, encircled with 


rosets of pale pink satin striped || 


gauze, edged with white satin. 


Head dress, a Gloucester turbeau of 


pale lilac satin, vandyked with lace 
round the edge. gathered on the 
top, and formed into a large roset 
of lace, with a small 
flowers nearly corresponding in 
colour, ‘The hair is dressed full on 
the sides, and parted on the fore- 
head, 
rich gold. Pale pink satin slippers, 
and white kid gloves, 


the lower part of 


large bunch of 


bunch of 


Necklace and earrings of 





las last year. 








FRENCH FASHIONS. 


POLE IAG 


Paris, July 22, 1817. 


W hite straw is not so much worn 
' But hats of yellow 
straw are in full mode; and the 
dress-makers are fully employed 
with perkale cloaks. Sometimes the 
hoods are made of a perkale, without 
an hem; often are seen two, three, 
and four bands of festooned organdie 
folded in large plaits. They have 
quantities of muslin cloaks embroi- 
dered with pinks, with a transparent 
rose. These large cloaks are also 
very superb, and are tied with two 
bands of perkale, or silk ribbands in 
a knot under the chin. The grave 
ladies, wear beehives or hoods at the 
top of the segment and on the border 
of their cloaks, ornamented with 
shells of a lively green. On the side 
of a cloak of soft colors, such as 
lilac and water green, intermingled 
slips of strong yellow, dark green, 
and wild poppy; these ‘consist of 
ribbands which approach most to 
those colors. In order to conceal 
the scams, a twist or plait of straw, 
(often times two or three) is sewed 
upon them. ‘These in the present 
day have increased to eight or ten, 
and more adapted to all sorts of 
channels in the cloaks. Among the 
garden flowers, the first in mode, we 
must select flesh colored roses; and 
among the field, the mallow, and a 
very pretty sky blue flower with 
tive leaves, which the sober dames 
have named “think"@n me,” are 
veneral. The hats and cloaks 
stretch out. ‘To vary the mode, 
some modistés make their cloaks 
with a long channel quite strait. 
On the top of the shape of the 
robes, instead of an imperceptible 
groove, there is sometimes a tuft 
or bouillon of the size of the thumb. 
When the sleeves are ribbed, the 
tufts which form these ribs are of 
an cnormous size, and the bottom 
of the robe is still more ridiculous. 
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THE OPERA. 





“ Respicere exemplar vite morumque.” Horace. 





KING’S THEATRE, OPERA HOSUE. 


POLPLIO LP 


This Theatre obtained in the month 
its full share of popularity: there 
seems tobe an unanimity among all 
the Theatres, to deserve as well as 
to call for general approbation. In 
the early part of the month, a Ballet 
under the designation of Les Des- 
guisemens Amoureux, made its ap- 
pearance: it passed trial; the 
audience looked on with long suf- 
fering and patience, the dancers 
performed their usual proportion of 
fantastic ability, and the curtain 
fell, leaving no impression beyond 
that of any other hour given to any 
other spectacle ofexposed limbs and 
embroidered muslin. The story 
went for nothing, or rather, story 
there was none ‘“ Distinguishable 
in body, joint, or limb,” and the 
spectators were left to glean what 
they could of the Disguises of Love 
from Madame Leon’s, agility and 
the animated gestures of the ballet- 
master’s potent figure. An old 
favorite of the Italian stage, Cle- 
menza di Tito, was also presented. 
The strong popular feeling which 
has attached itself to Mozart’s com- 
position, was probably the ground 
of its introduction, that it may 
stand on its own excellence, and 
take its place among the finest efforts 
of the most fortunate musical genius 
Of modern times. This Opera was 
never exhibited to higher advan- 
tage; but the plot is deplorable ; 
and nothing more distinctly can 
display the heaviness of Italian 


invention, and its forgetfulness of 


nature, than this effort of the 
_“ @rowned poet” of modern Italy. 
We speak of this plot with the 
more distinctness, because it is 
among the chosen works of the 
chosen Bard of Italy; because it 


has so topped the Italian ideas of 
perfection as to have been fre- 
quently displayed without its music, 
and because, though the work of 
Metastasio, and offered as_ the 
highest contribution to a Royal 
Marriage; it yet has not intrinsic 
vigour enough to have outlived a sin- 
gle night on the English stage. The 
music is with us the saving charm. 
It is admirable ; less wild and tragic 
than that of JZ Don Giovanni ;—less 
brilliant and fantastic than the Cosi 
fan tutte ;—it has the solemn and 
rich flowing of the sounds that might 
grace an Imperial triumph. The 
variety of its melodies still remains 
within the original line of superb 
and pompous expression, and Ita- 
lian flattery never honoured a Regal 
celebration with lovelier and more 
exalted homage. CATALAN! was the 
Vitellia ; the duet was abandoned 
to Madame Pasta and M. Becrez : 
this was a formidable contrast ; and 
we should not be surprised to learn, 
that its auditors had not discovered 
the profound beauty, of which it 
brought to us only the remembrance. 
Comores! was Sextus. This singer 
has improved since her arrival in 
England. From a feeble and con- 
tracted style her voice and manner 
have risen to a vigorous and deco- 
rated execution. Fover sang better 
than usual; she laboured to retain 
her throne, and unfolded a more 
powerful volume of voice, and wan- 
dered through more active evolutions 
of her skill than we have lately been 
indulged with. Her duet with Sextus, 
Deh perdona, was of a fine order. 
No composition in the Opera is 
superior to it in the adaptation of the 
parts; the melody is pure; the ac- 
companiments unequalled for depth 
and science; Mozart might have 
placed it among his first successes. 








—_@—— 
DRAM A. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tus Season has been one of ac- 
tivity. We may easily conceive 
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labours more essential than those 
of superintending the public amuse- 
ments; but, if we were called on to 
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point out those in which the most 
unwearied diligence, the keenest 
study of human tastes, and the most 
exhausting application through dif- 
ficult circumstances, wherein dis- 
cordant interests are to be exercised, 
we should be slow in passing by the 
claims of a Theatrical Manager to 
the unprofitable palm. ‘To supply 
the demands of an audience per- 
petually demanding variety through 
the range of nine months of the year, 
is an effort, which accomplished as 
it has been by this ‘Theatre, deserves 
to be reckoned among the more 
striking results of a high state of 
civilized life. During the Season, a 
large quantity of material has been 
offered to the public choice, but of 
such a sort, as must have been re- 
jected; but to have been ready with 
happy substitutions for these failures, 
to have revived the old with stronger 
attractions, and urged the new even 
into temporary acceptance, to have 
repeated this toil incessantly for that 
entire period, and to have reached 
to the end of the labour without an 
exhaustion of the resources, could 
not have been attained in the most 
polished monarchy of the ancient 
world. 

It will be unnecessary for us to re- 
capitulate the individual pieces, as 
the great product of the Season was 
in minor performances. Our own 
of the highest class have been often 
in our pages described, and we have 
shown how admirably the component 
parts added together, constitute 
the most beautiful unity. Genius 
owns England as its birth-place, and 
its atmosphere, as most genial to its 
existence and welfare; but, of its 
choicest gifts we are not now speak- 
ing; we have only to state, that the 
French transmitted a crowd of light 
works, all of which had partial suc- 
cess. The mind of the Continent is 
favourable to this feeble generation. 
Ina land of affected sentiment, men 
have no power to reject exaggerated 
feeling. ‘They have lost the purer 
taste, and the art of condiment has 
for them but the single secret of 
pungency. The language of extra- 
vagance is easy, and they require 
nothing more than extravagance. 
Mur calmer habits put this showy 
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fabric to a severer test; and the 
splendour which delights a foreign 
eye, in the full consciousness that it 
is tinsel, perishes before ours the 
moment the discovery is made. 
None of the Gallic importations have 
survived their first popularity. A 
piece, the product of our own luxu- 
riant soil, has chiefly attracted ad- 
miration; when we say our own 
soil, of course we mean the land 
entire over which the triple Crown 
has dominion; the “ Apostate” the 
fruit of Hibernian generation, has 
had this admiring acceptation; Mr. 
Shiel, the Irish barrister built the 
beautiful fabric; a fabric which 
needs no ornament, and which se- 
veral successive generations will 
receive undecayed in its slightest 
material. We have in our first 
number of this New Series noticed 
this interesting Tragedy; it were a 
superfluity to repeat our commenda- 
tion here: especially since Young, 
Charles Kemble, Macready, and 
Miss O'Neil, have so ably repre- 
sented it, and shewn its beautiful 
texture to judicious scrutiny. 

This Season will find a perpetual 
distinction in the retirement of that 
celebrated actor, who had so long 
been the support and ornament of 
this twin-sister Theatre. We must 
not now speak of the powers which 
have so often been spoken of. The 
respect which followed Kemble 
through his career, and the honours 
which crowned its conclusion, given 
by admirers who had more than suf- 
ficient ability to detect the obtru- 
sions of mere fancy, when they 
coveted to be taken for the radicals 
of genius, are now upon record, and 
we will not injure them by the hur- 
ried panegyric which we might offer 
here. The Nation have already de- 
cided upon his talents for the Stage. 
He had been moulded for it by 
Nature. His noble form, the clas- 
sic model of his countenance, his 
deep and powerful eye—all assisted 
the original genius of a man made 
to raise the Stage. It is on this that 
we would build Kemble’s praise; 
and leave the memorial to be twined 
by more copious hands. No actor 
has bequeathed so large an inheri- 
tance of public honour to his profes- 
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sion. Garrick, the favourite of 
Statesmen and of Princes, lived with 
them asa mimic. He rose out of 
his contemned profession. ‘The Wit 
was the apology for the Actor. 
KemBLt’s manlier and more decorous 
mind, raised his profession with him- 
felf. Garrick has perished in all 
but the memory of the men who 
were delighted by his talents. As 
KEMBLE passes away from us, his 
remembrance will be only more 
dignified in the luring and enduring 
evidence of the professional dignity, 
to which time will be giving constant 
ornament and massiveness. We do 
not flatter the man: he is as much 
beyond mortal adulation as if he 
were in reality dead. His life was 
on the Stage—there we only knew 
him. We talk of him now as if we 
were standing by his tomb, and 
giving our coincidence with his pub- 
lic epitaph; we point out in his 
image and superscription, with such 
brief power as is our own, the traits 
appointed to make those who shall 
taste of the same death, not un- 
worthy of the same veneration. 

Were we to write his character 
upon his silent sepulchre, we should 
extend ifs depiction farther than the 
limits ofits narrow contines ; but his 
character is already written, and the 
memory of all his adinirers will pre- 
serve a copy and hand it down to 
posterity. 

We were not aware, in com- 
mencing this sketch of the the- 
atric season, that we should have 
strayed into language so remote 
from its lightness. But the close of 
distinguished abilities is allied to 
melancholy. Where we had felt 
strong and delighted emotion, to be 
told we must feel no more :—to see 
a source of noble pleasure shut upon 
us, with the knowledge that it has 
been shut in obedience to that in- 
evitable law which is acting upon 
ourselves,belongs to solemn thoughts; 
the nearer interest alone might 
make the lesson grave; and he will 


not have reaped the most unsuited | 
wisdom from the descent of this state- 


ly luminary, whom it reminds, that 
as his day flowed along with its 
cheering and enlightening splendour, 
so the going down is only the fore- 








and = received 


| captivating. 


of his own. ‘The Seasoii 
with the play of Othello, 
was powerfully sustained, 
with distinguished 


runner 
closed 
which 


favour, 

YouncG was the Moor ; his delinea- 
lion was singularly true, original, 
and impressive. ‘The third act, the 
master-piece of the poet, was the 
triumph of the performer, and the 
curtain fell upon his death with uni- 
versal applause. Miss O’Neil’s 
Desdemona, restores this fine actress 
to the style in which she is most 
Andin the “ fair Ve- 
netian lady” she drew tears that 
would have been denied to her more 
ambitious labours for admiration. 


| Charles Kemble’s Cassio was in its 
_ rank perfect—an admirable portrait 


of the gallant, careless, generous 
soldier, giving way with character- 


| istic giddiness to the temptation of 
| the time, but in all bis intemperance 


giving the impression of the more 
honourable part of his nature. Mr. 
Booru’s Lago was deficient, froma 


_ cold, under which he seemed to sul- 








fer seriously. At the conclusion, 
Mr. awcrerr came forward, and 
thus addressed the audience, the 
greater part of the speech we give, 
as it coniains additional affirma- 
tion of the talents of the great actor, 
whese professional character we 
have now attempted to describe: 


Lapies and GENTLEMEN, 


I have again to offer the most 
grateful acknowledgement of the 
Proprietors of this Theatre, for your 
kind and liberal patronage. Sup- 
ported by this all-powertul aid, the 
Covent Garden Company has main- 
tained its high celebrity throughout 
a Season fraught with unusual public 
distress, and by its popular attrac- 
tion, the Proprietors have been en- 
abled to meet their large and heavy 
expenditure. 

“The various revivals and new 
pieces have been more than usually 
successful. Scarcely one, amongst 
the great number, that has not been 
most favourably received. And the 
production of anew Tragedy, which 
has been universally admired for its 
classical and poetical beauties, is an 
occurrence as gratifying as it is rare. 


tinh ee 











Dra nia. 


The termination of the present 
Season, has been marked by the re- 
tirement of one of the brightest 
ornaments of the British Stage. ‘Vhe 
high public honours paid to the pro- 
fessional talents of Mr. Kemece, 
must have the effect of stimulating 
the exertions of those Performers 
who may succeed him, that they 
may deserve and attain the like 
honours, when they are obliged to 
bid you a last adieu.” 


dd A ee 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 





Genius or talent ought always to | 
be fostered, whether we find them | 
flourishing under a foreign or a | 
native atmosphere; but unless there | 
be evident mediocrity, patriotism | 
will always give the preference to | 
native. ‘The performers of the 
King’s Theatre have constantly and 
and no doubt deservedly received 
public approbation, and the reward 
of its opinion; but English ability 
coveted an additional theatre, on 
which to manifest that its operatic 
exhibitions were not inferior, and to 
shew the impropriety aud fallacy of 
exclusively supporting and paying 
the Foreign. At this House, a Miss 
Buggins made her debut in Mandane. 
The airs of Artaxerxes are become 
a regular trial, and from their diffi- 
culty and their familiarity a formid- 
able one. Miss Buggins deserved 











much of the lavish applause which 
was poured upon her principal songs. 
She has still something to change 
and something to improve. Mr. Horn | 
as Abaces sang with great taste and 
power. In the progressive stage of 
the month the Cabinet was presented. 
The chief novelty was the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Pearman, from the Bath 
theatre. Mr. Pearman is of a mid- 
dling rate of stature, with a cast of 
features much resembling those of 
Mrs. Alsop. He was received at 
his entrance with generous greet- 
ing; and the cheering anticipation 
of his merit was in an ample mea- 
sure confirmed by the successful 
progress of his eflorts. Mr. Pear- 
man has a yoice powertal, flexi- 
ble, and extensive; and it ap- 
pears to be under the influence and | 
discipline of Science, though too 
Vol. I. No. 3, New Series, August, 1817. 
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often tainted with the pale ambition 
of ornament and flourish. 


An Operetta, a piece in one act, 
called Batchelors’ Wives; or the 
British at Brussels, was favourably 
received. ‘I'he plot is slight, but it 
is uncommonly interesting, the situ- 
ations are striking, and the dialogue. 
on the whole is so amusing, that 
a man must be the most severe of 
crities who could comment on all its 
imperfections immediately alter re- 
presentation. Miss Keity and Mrs. 
CHATTERLEY supported their parts 
with extraordinary spirit. WRENCH 
had a character in which his lively 


|impudence of manner was unusu- 


ally eflective. Mrs. Pincott’s per- 
formance possessed considerable 
merit. Mr. W.S. CHATTERLEY ex- 
hibited some very superior talent. 
His character was unique, as was 
his acting. ‘The mixture ef French 
accent and expressions, with the 


| Irish brogue, was irresistibly comic ; 


and he gave it its full effect, by the 
richness of his humour. 


The Great Room, or Saloon, of 
this House, is formed by living trees 
into a tasteful illuminated rural 
promenade, for the company who 
frequent the boxes as well as for 
those who wait the commencement 
of half price. ‘The trees and plants 
are judiciously arranged, and _ this 
novel and pleasing scene will no 
doubt prove highly attractive. 


GALA LACL ALLEL 


HAYMARKET ‘PTHEATRE. 


Tis amusing subsittate for the 
pomps and gravities of the Winter 
‘Theatres, opened on the 7th; and it 
has since been fully and fashionably 
attended. Every preparation had 
been made, so that while ear and eye 
of the audience might take pleasure- 
able cognizance of “ the mude, 
method, and manner” of the dramatis 
persona, the latter might receive ad- 
ditional zest from the various splen- 
did localties every where visible, 
This “ Little” theatre has an ad- 
vantage, which according to the 
admeasurement from whieh it is se 
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denominated, the great ones do not. 
It collects metropolitan talents, and 
unites all its excellencies ; and its 
eagerness to obtain the public favour, 
is inferior to none, so that these 
ceases to be the wonder why on other 
accounts, it should be denominated 
“ Little’—the audiences cannot 
make it large enough. It opened 
with Exit by Mistake, the Village 
Lawer, and Ella Rose nberg. ‘The 
merit of cach of these is so generally 
known, we need not repeat them 
here: we shall only note that the 
Village Lawyer introduced a Mr, 
Butler in Sheep-face. ‘The part is 
narrow, and it is his sufficient praise 
to say—that he sufliciently filled it. 
He is of a tolerable stature; and of 
a physiognomy, not inexpressive of 
at least rustic artifice, the combined 
silliness and subtility of peasant life. 
He was well received, and consi- 
derably applauded in his principal 
efforts, 

A Mr. Amherst has been intro- 
duced at this theatre; his first eflorts 
were in Megrim and Shylock. We 
are not much acquainted with the 
eirecumstances which haye induced 
this gentleman to purstie the ** bub- 
ble—reputation” on the boards; and 
van only give the general rumour 
that he has been urged to it by a 


Monthly Analysis, &c. 


|| first eflort had at least the merit 
'| of boldness, and to have succeeded 
|| in any degree may be imputed to, 
| as praise. His Megrin in the little 
| over-strained Interlude of Blue De- 
vils, was by no means defective. 
The prominent features were well 
sketched, the parts neatly given, the 
hypochondriasm of the wealthy En- 
glishman was translated into natural 
action, and the little Drama carried 
through all its windings and ennw, 
rustic distress and awkward court- 


ship, with skill enough to bring 
down general applause. Mr. Am- 


herst’s face has some resemblance to 
Kean’s, and his acting occasionally 
reminded us of the “spirited and 
splenectic pungency of that perform- 
er. But there were times when his 
formality of annunciation, rigid step, 
' and solemn look, gave us the similar 

of Kemble’s. We speak in both 
cases, not of any approach to equa- 
| lity, but of a tolerable rank of imita- 
ition. His Shylock was the next 

trial: our limits will not permit us 
to dilate upon it now; but its severer 
requisitions were less fortunately sa- 
lislied. What in Megrim might be 
passed off as faree, could not in Shy- 
lock, be received as nature: Mr. 








Amherst in the Play administered 
enna, Which in the Interlude he 





simple passion for the stage. His || ridiculed. 
~~ > --- 
*MONTHLY ANALYSIS OF FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 
PAINTINGS. Mr. West's Picture of Christ re- 


Buropean Museum, King Street, St. 
James’s.—An Exhibition tor the sale 
of Pictures, Sculpture, kc. by Com- 
mission ; open daily from 11 to 5; 
admission Ls, 


The Western Exchange, Old 
Bond Street.—A Superb Gallery of 


Paintings on Glass, executed in 
France by the first Artists, with rich 
colours, lixed by fire, and invented 
by Mr. Dihl; adimission ts. 
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* As we cannot yparticuldarize every sub- 
ject im am analyses, we recommend those 
interested in such intelligeuce to our advertising 
sheet. 


jected, and several other Pictures 
and Sketches from Scriptural Sub- 
jects; Pall Mall; open trom 10 till 
5; admission 1s.; book of descrip- 
tion, ls. 
| «British Gallery, 54, New Bond 
Street—Drawings and Specimens 
of Engravings from Pictures, by 
Great Masters; open from 9 till 
| dark ; admission 1s. 
1 Pictures of Stained Glass, 17, New- 
'| man Street.—on visiting this superb 
| collection of Stained Glass, by Mr. 
Backler, and were particularly struck 





| with the majesty and splendour of 


' the great Wiudow intended for the 


whi 
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Monthly Analysis of Fashionable Amusements. 


Baron’s Hall, and .:,rundel Castle ; 
the noble subject of Aing John sign- 
ing the Magna Charta,. 


British Gallery, 59, Pall Mall, 
will close on the 12th.—Paintings by 
deceased British Artists ; open from 
9to6; admission Is, 


Exhibition, 87, Pall Mall, of Leo- 


nardo da Vincis, great Picture of 


the Last Supper ; open from 10 till 
dark ; admission Is. 


PANORAMAS. 


Barker’s, Leicester Square.--Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and view of St. 
Petersburg ; open from 10 till dark; 
admission ls. 


Barker's, opposite the New Church 
in the Strand—Rome and Dover ; 
open from 10 till dusk ; admission Is. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Bullock's London Musewn, Picadil- 
ly.—About 25,000 Specimens of Na- 
tural History, Antiquities, and Cu- 
riosities of Nature and Art; admis- 
sion Is, 


Polito’s Menagerie, Exeter Change, 
Strand.—Three apartments ; admis- 
sion Is. each, or 2s, 6d. the three ; 
open from 10 till 9. 


The Sapient Pig, Spring Gardens, 
Will spell, read, cast accounts, and 
play at cards ; admittance Is. 


The celebrated Dog Munito, from 
Paris, who (they say,) will play at 
cards, spell words, and cast ac- 
counts, with most astonishing accu- 
racy, 23, New Bond Street ; admit- 
tance Is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Miss Linwood’s Gallery of Pictures 
in Worsted, Leicester Square, from 
9 till dark, 2s.; children Is. 

Mrs, Aberdeen’s Papyruseum, Leices- 
ter Sq. In our search after novelty 
we were interested with the elegance 
and scientific execution of these 
models: among them we noticed, 
in a ‘Temple, His Majesty, reclin- 
ing on a couch, surrounded by an 
allegorical group, England, lament- 
ing the indisposition of her sove- 
reign; Hope, who presents the 
Prince ; Cambria, holds the Prince’s 
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feathers, on the right stands Cale- 
donia; and opposite, Hibernia ; 
each contemplating with pleasure 
the object presented by Hope. 


Weeks’ Museum, or curious and 
scientific Mechanism. Titchborne 
Street, Piccadilly; nine till dark, 
Admittance 1s. 


Royal Wax Work, 67, Fleet 
Street-—Most beautiful cabinet of 
Roman portrait likenesses of all the 
crowned heads in Europe; Is. 


Gwennap’s Exhibition of Ancient 
Armour, 20, Lower Brook Street ; 
10 ull6, 1s. Book Is. 


Vauxhall Gardens, Lambeth, Monday 
Wednesday and Friday night. A 
Concert, gala, and display of fire 
works; 3s. 6d. 


During the early part of the 
month these Gardens were ho- 
noured with the presence of many 
exalted personages, whose visits con- 
tinue to acknowledge the variegated 
splendour displayed at this delight- 
ful spot. Madame Saqui’s ascent 
was deservedly applauded. Mrs, 
Bland and Mrs. Childe sung the 
beautiful compositions of Mr. Hook 
in a most effectual style. 


NATIONAL EDIFICES, CONTAINING 
OBJECTS OF GENERAL INTERES?. 
British Museum, Great Russel 

Strest ; open every Monday, Wed- 

nesday, and I’riday ; admission gva- 

tis 10 till 2. 


Tower of London. Lions and 
other beasts, armoury, regalia, Ke, 
charges according to the different 
places secn. 


St. Paul's Cathedral. Admittance 
to the top 6d.:; various smalk charges 
for the different parts therein. 


Westminster Abbey; the charge 
ls. 9d. exclusive of subsequent de- 
mands. 


The Monument, Fish Street Mill; 
9 till3. Admission to the top 6d. 


The ‘Theatres open are, the Opera, 
the Haymarket, the English Opera, 
Sadler’s Wells, Royalty, Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, and the Surrey ‘The- 
atre. 
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WATERING PLACES, &c. 
Bath.—The influx of visitors to 
this city has not been so great for 
mavy years as at this time. Fashion 
and splendor aredaily arriving from 
all parts of the empire. 
Brighton.—The arrivals from every 
part of the kiaugdom empire are im- 
mense. <An air of elegance and 
fashion every where strikes the eye. 
The amusements at the libraries 
lose nothing of their original attrac- 
tion. Walker's is crowded with fa- 
shion, rank, and beanty; Donald- 
son's is the same; and Cheat, though 
not quite so fashionable, is the fa- 
vorite resort of the literati. ‘The 
Theatre opened on Saturday the 
26th, with the Comedy of John 
Bull. 


Cheltenham.—The pride and beau- 
ty of the British empire seem to 
concentrate in this spot. Equipages 
of the most dashing appearance are 
daily arriving from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Melksham Spa is to be enlivened 
with concerts and balls. It is pre- 
sumed this delightful spot will vie 
with the most celebrated watering 
places, as it now docs for the beauty 
of ifs surrounding scenery, and the 
salubrious ellects of its waters. 

Arundel.—The Castle is now the 
great of attraction for fashion- 
ables. Numerous parties have ar- 
rived at the Norfolk Arms, in order 
to view that ancient and magnifi- 
cent structure. 


Margate.—This fashionable sea- 
bathing place is filling very fast: 
upwards of 1000 persons arrived 
last weck : the King George packet 
brought last night (July 21,) 150 
passengers. Our public amusements 
have commenced. Weippert’s Con- 
cert was attended by all the fashion- 


Monthly Analysis of Fashionable Amusement. 





ables of Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and | 


Margate. ‘The songs, by Mr. Col- 
lyer and Miss Broadhurst, were de- 
servedly encored, Mr. Sutton per- 
formed a solo on the German flute, 
in a masterly style. ‘The solos and 
duets, on two harps, by Mr. and 
Mr. J. Weippert, received their 
merited applause. Our ‘Theatre 
will open with the “ Country Girl,” 


and “ Zhe Romp,” in which Mrs, | 








Alsop is to make her appearance as 
Peggy, and Priscella Tomboy. 

Weymouth.—The influx of visitors 
to this town continues daily to mul- 
tiply : it is now more full of genteel 
company than we ever witnessed. 
The King’s palace is refitting for the 
reception of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Glou- 
cester, 

Southampton.— The expectation of 
the Prince Regent on his tour to the 
isle of Wight, with the favourable 
state of the weather, has been the 
means of great arrivals in our town. 
The Library, the Botanic Gardens, 
and the Spa, are particularly well 
attended, more so than we remem- 
ber them for some seasons past. 

Hastings.—The arrivals here are 
more rapid than ever; and on no 
former occasion do we recollect 
such an influx of company; of a 
description too of rank, beauty, and 
fashion, equal, if not superior, to 
those various assemblages which 
have hitherto graced the town. ‘The 
last week has been particularly 
marked by the arrival of several 
most distinguished characters. 

Worthing—On Monday night the 
theatre opened with the Comedy of 
the Rivals, which was well sup- 
ported by the diflerent characters, 
and the company most respectable, 
will we hope, render the representa- 
tion of dramatic pieces an entertain- 
ing and intellectual treat. 

77a 

Richmond Theatre has commenced 
its present season with new Mana- 
gers, and with increased spirit and 
ability. The concern has passed 
from Beverley to Flanert, and it is 
greatly improved by the change.— 
The interior, the 
which is similar, in principal, to that 
of the little theatre in the Haymar- 
ket, has been cleaned and tastefully 
beautified ; there are new drop cur- 
tains and much novel scenery ; and 
Klanert has collected a very re- 
spectable company ; amongst whom 
we notice Mr. Hughes, of Drury 
Lane; Mr. Ward, who made so 
favourable an impression at Emery’s 


last benefit at Covent Garden, in® 


Looney M‘Walter; Mrs, Barnard, 


construction of 
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Monthly Recorder. 


(iate Miss Donaldson, of the Surrey 
Theatre). wife of Mr. Barnard, of 
Drury Lane ; Miss l'itzhenry, the 
daughter of Lady Perrot, and the 


lady who threw away so much time | 
and fame in performing for Mr. | 


Romeo Cvates; together with other 

persons of provincial celebrity. 
Hitherto the neighbourhood has 

patronized the Company in a very 
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flattgring manner. On Monday the 
2ist there was a good display ot 
fashionables in the boxes ; Sir'T. 
and Lady ‘Turton and family ; Sir 
Charles Price and family; many 
very clegant dressed ladies ; and on 
one of the back seats we observed 
the afore-mentioned celebrated Mr. 
Romeo Coates. 





sili -} --- 
MONTHLY RECORDER. 
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THE QUELN’S ENTERTAINMENT 


AT FROGMORE. 


On account of the ansettled state of the 
wheather, the arrangements of the com- 
pany were altered, the Queen and Prince 
Regent dining in the Frogmore House 
dining room, with about sixty particular 
friends, consisting of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters, the Foreign Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters, with their Ladies, &c. The cards of 
invitation were for two o'clock, at that 
hour the company began to arrive, they 
continued setting down, and amounted to 
upwards of 1000 persons, including the 
scholars of Kton School, ( principally dress- 
ed in blue coats, white waistcoats, and 
trowsers) who amused themselves at 
cricket on the new purchased grounds, at- 
tached to Frogmore Gardens ; accompa- 
nied by the Rev. Dr. Goodall, the Provost 
ot Eton, and other heads of the establish- 
ment. On account of the unsettled state 
of the weather, the tent, called Tippoo 
Saib’s, was converted into a kind of a state 
drawing room, the Knglish Royal Arms 
having been substituted in the centre of the 
back, with an exalted chair, in imitation of 
a throne, with national ornaments, under 
which Her Majesty received the company. 


| ness, and the youths immediately retreated 
from their game of cricket, to the tent pre- 
pared for them, measuring about 70 yards ; 
the cloth was laid for 480, and for the 
whole company, for 1054, The youths 
drank the healths of the Queen, the Prince 
Regent, &c. with the most electric effect 
of three times three, in the most enthusi- 
astic manner, which was heard a very con- 
siderable distance from so numerous a 
body of voices. There-were two Eastern 
tents, branching from the principal one 
belonging to Tippoo Saib, in which cloths 
were laid. The Duke of York presided 
at that on the right, and the Duke of Cla- 
rence on the left table. 

Mr. De Brow, the Queen’s Vice Cham- 
berlain, presided at an adjoining tent, and 
his particular friends. Those who were 
invited had the privilege of introducing 
their friends. Such regulations were 
adopted, that the greatest order prevailed 
during the whole of this entertainment. 

After the company rose, the spectators 
were admitted by tickets, and allowed to 
partake of the remaining provisions, wines, 
Xc. the company perambulating to view 
them, the three bands playing, and the 





whole scene most truly grand, delightful, 
The Duke of York left a 


After which, she was drawn about the | and splendid. 


grounds in her garden chair ; as were the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of 


| little before eight o’clock for London. A 
| heavy fall of rain coming op, caused con- 





York, the Princesses, the Countess and 
Countess Dowager of Harcourt, the 
Countess of Pembroke, &c. for whom 
chairs drawn with ponies were provided. 
The Prince Regent attended his Royal 
Mother in her chair, and at other times he 
walked with the Countess Lieven, the 
Lady of the Russian Ambassador. The 
Queen appeared highly delighted in the re- 
ception of her distingaished guests, for 
which no pains or expence had been spared. 
The three military bands were stationed to 
play on the grounds, so as to form a triangle. 
No person was admitted into the tents, till 
@ signal anuounced that all was in readi- 





|| fusion and delay in getting away, and was 
|| well managed by Townsend, Sayers, Dow- 


| sett, and Rivett, the Police Officers. 

About 50 of the company were enter- 
tained with supper in the house. At half- 
past eleven o'clock the Queen and female 
branches of the Royal Family left Wind- 
soy Palace, and, at the same time, the 
Prince Regent for London. 

PII PLOOP 

DUCHESS OF ORUNA’S 

ENTERTAIN MENT, 

The Duchess of Oruna, a distinguish- 
ed grandee of Spain, possesses a most 
magnificent palace im the environs of 
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British Ladp’s Dinner Dress, 


Is of pale yellow satin, the body | 
and sleeves of satin striped gauze, || 
with two rows of blond, or lace 
round the bosom and sleeves, the 
waist very short: the lower part of 
the dress is made of the same ma- 
terials as the body, and sleeves 
with a very deep border elegantly 
ornamented. We beg leave to 
refer our readers to our print for its 
form, novelty, and elegance. Mob 
cap of lace and white satin, sur- 
mounted with a large bunch of 
coloured ribbands, with a small 
group of variegated flowers, worn 
rather on one side. The hair is in 
dishevelled curls, is divided in front 
of the fore-head. Necklace and 
earrings, of white cornelian, White 
kid slippers and gloves. 


errr 


British Lady’s Ball Dress, 


A pale pink satin striped gauze, 
worn open in front, and edged with 
blond or lace, on each side are 
lappets of white satin, trimmed 
with a fancy trimming of pink and 


white ; the sleeves are short and full, | 


on each a roset of white satin. The 
bosom rather low, and trimmed 
round with two roles of white satin 
ribbon, and finished with a rich lace 
or blond. The dress is fastened 
to the waist by a bandeau of white 
satin, and worn overa white satin 
or sarsenet slip, encircled with 
rosets of pale pink satin striped 
gauze, edged with white satin. 
Head dress, a Gloucester turbeau of 
pale lilac satin, vandyked with lace 
round the edge, gathered on the 


FRENCH FASHIONS. 
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Paris, July 22, 


y 22, 1817 


White straw is not so much worn 
as last year. But hats of yellow 
straw are in full mode; and the 
dress-makers are fully employed 
with perkale cloaks. Sometimes the 
hoods are made of a perkale, without 
an bem; often are seen two, three, 
and four bands of festooned organdie 
folded in large plaits. They have 





quantities of muslin cloaks embroi- 
dered with pinks, with a transparent 
rose. These large cloaks are also 
very superb, and are tied with two 
bands of perkale, or silk ribbands in 
|a knot under the chin. The grave 
ladies, wear beehives or hoods at the 
top of the segment and on the border 
of their cloaks, ornamented with 
shells of a lively green. On the side 
of a cloak of soft colors, such as 
lilac and water green, intermingled 
slips of strong yellow, dark green, 
and wild poppy; these consist of 
ribbands which approach most to 
those colors. In order to conceal 
the seams, a twist or plait of straw, 
(often times two or three) is sewed 
upon them. These in the present 
day have increased to eight or ten, 
and more adapted to all sorts of 
channels in the cloaks. Among the 
garden flowers, the first in mode, we 
must select flesh colored roses; and 
among the field, the mallow, and a 
very pretty sky blue flower with 
five leaves, which the sober dames 
have named “think on me.” are 
general. The hats and cloaks 
stretch out. ‘To vary the mode, 
some modistés make their cloaks 
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top, and formed into a large roset 


. ° —s 
of lace, with a small bunch of | 
flowers nearly corresponding in | 
colour. ‘The hair is dressed full on 


the sides, and parted on the fore- 
head. Necklace and earrings of 
rich gold. Pale pink satin slippers, 
aud white kid gloves, 


with a long channel quite strait. 
On the top of the shape of the 
robes, instead of an imperceptible 
groove, there is sometimes a tuft 
or bouillon of the size of the thumb. 
When the sleeves are ribbed. the 
tufts which form these ribs are of 
an enormous size, and the bottom 
of the robe is still more ridiculous. 
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Drama. 
THE OPERA. 









“ Respicere exemplar vite morumque.” Horace. 





KING’S THEATRE, OPERA HOSUE. 


POLIPL OLE 


This Theatre obtained in the month 
its full share of popularity: there 
seems to be an unanimity among all 
the Theatres, to deserve as well as 
to call for general approbation. In 
the early part of the month, a Ballet 
under the designation of Les Des- 
guisemens Amoureux, made its ap- 
pearance: it passed trial; the 
audience looked on with long suf- 
fering and patience, the dancers 
performed their usual propertion of 
fantastic ability, and the curtain 
fell, leaving no impression beyond 
that of any other hour given to any 
other spectacle ofexposed limbs and 
embroidered muslin. The story 
went for nothing, or rather, story 
there was none ‘ Distinguishable 
in body, joint, or limb,” and the 
spectators were left to glean what 
they could of the Disguises of Love 
from Madame Leon’s, agility and 
the animated gestures of the ballet- 
master’s potent figure. An old 
favorite of the Italian stage, Cle- 
menza di Tito, was also presented, 
The strong popular feeling which 
has attached itself to Mozart’s com- 
position, was probably the ground 
of its introduction, that it may 
stand on its own excellence, and 
take its place among the finest efforts 
of the most fortunate musical genius 
of modern times. This Opera was 
never exhibited to higher advan- 
tage; but the plot is deplorable ; 
and nothing more distinctly can 
display the heaviness of Italian 
invention, and its forgeifulness of 
nature, than this effort of the 
“crowned poet” of modern Italy. 
We speak of this plot with the 
more distinctness, because it is 
among the chosen works of the 
chosen Bard of Italy; because it 











has so topped the Italian ideas of 
perfection as to have been fre- 
quently displayed without its music, 
and because, though the work of 
Merastasio, and offered as_ the 
highest contribution to a Royal 
Marriage; it yet has not intrinsic 
vigour enough to have outlived a sin- 
gle night on the English stage. The 
music is with us the saving charm. 

It is admirable ; less wild and tragic 
than that of Z7 Don Giovanni ;—less 
brilliant and fantastic than the Cosi 
fan tutte ;—it has the solemn and 
rich flowing of the sounds that might 
grace an Imperial triumph. The 
variety of its melodies still remains 
within the original line of superb 
and pompous expression, and Ita- 
lian flattery never honoured a Regal 
celebration with lovelier and more 
exalted homage. CaTALANi was the 
Vitellia ; the duet was abandoned 
to Madame Pasta and M. Becrez : 
this was a formidable contrast ; and 
we should not be surprised to learn, 
that its auditors had not discovered 
the profound beauty, of which it 
brought to us only the remembrance. 
Comporesi was Sextus. This singer 

has improved since her arrival in 
England. From a feeble and con- 
tracted style her voice and manner 
have risen to a vigorous and deco- 
rated execution. Foper sang better 
than usual; she laboured to retain 
her throne, and unfolded a more 
powerful volume of voice, and wan- 
dered through more active evolutions 
of her skill than we have lately been 
indulged with. Her duet with Sextus, 
Deh perdona, was of a fine order. 
No composition in the Opera is 
superior to it in the adaptation of the 
parts; the melody is pure; the ac- 
companiments unequalled for depth 
and science; Mozart might have 

placed it among his first successes. 


—_—@——- 
DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Tus Season has been one of ac- 
tivity. We may easily conceive 





labours more essential than those 


of superintending the public amuse- 
| ments; but, if we were called on te 
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point out those in which the most 
unwearied diligence, the keenest 
study of human tastes, and the most 
exhausting application through dif- 
ficult circumstances, wherein dis- 
cordant interests are to be exercised, 
we should be slow in passing by the 
claims of a Theatrical Manager to 
the unprofitable palm. ‘To supply 
the demands of an audience per- 
petually demanding variety through 
the range of nine months of the year, 
is an effort, which accomplished as 
it has been by this Theatre, deserves 
to be reckoned among the more 
striking results of a high state of 
civilized life. During the Season, a 
large quantity of material has been 
offered to the public choice, but of 
such a sort, as must have been re- 
jected; but to have been ready with 
happy substitutions for these failures, 
to have revived the old with stronger 
attractions, and urged the new even 
into temporary acceptance, to have 
repeated this toil incessantly for that 
entire period, and to have reached 
to the end of the labour without an 
exhaustion of the resources, could 
not have been attained in the most 
polished monarchy of the ancient 
world, 

[t will be unnecessary for us to re- 
capitulate the individual pieces, as 
the great product of the Season was 
in minor performances. Our own 
of the highest class have been often 
in our pages described, and we have 
shown how admirably the component 
parts added together, constitute 
the most beautiful unity. Genius 
owns England as its birth-place, and 
its atmosphere, as most genial to its 
existence and welfare; but, of its 
choicest gifts we are not now speak- 
ing; we have only to state, that the 
French transmitted a crowd of light 
works, all of which had partial suc- 
cess. The mind of the Continent is 
favourable to this feeble generation. 
In a land of affected sentiment, men 
have no power to reject exaggerated 
feeling. They have lost the purer 
taste, and the art of condiment has 
for them but the single secret of 
pungency. ‘The language of extra- 
Vagance is easy, and they require 
nothing more than extravagance. 
Our calmer habits put this showy 
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fabric to a severer test; and the 
splendour which delights a foreign 
eye, in the full consciousness that it 
is tinsel, perishes before ours the 
moment the discovery is made. 
None of the Gallic importations have 
survived their first popularity. A 
piece, the product of our own luxu- 
riant soil, has chiefly attracted ad- 
miration; when we say our own 
soil, of course we mean the land 
entire over which the triple Crown 
has dominion; the “ Apostate” the 
fruit of Hibernian generation, has 
had this udmiring acceptation; Mr. 


| Shiel, the Irish barrister built the 


beautiful 
' needs no ornament, 
| veral successive generations will 








fabric which 
and which se- 


fabric; a 


receive undecayed in its slightest 
material. We have in our first 
number of this New Series noticed 
this interesting Tragedy; it were a 
superfiuity to repeat our commenda- 
tion here: especially since Young, 
Charles Kemble, Macready, and 
Miss O’Neil, have so ably repre- 
sented it, and shewn its beautiful 
texture to judicious scrutiny. 

This Season will find a perpetual 
distinction in the retirement of that 
celebrated actor, who had so long 
been the support and ornament of 
this twin-sister Theatre. We must 
not now speak of the powers which 
have so often been spoken of. The 
respect which followed Kemble 
through his career, and the honours 
which crowned its conclusion, given 
by admirers who had more than suf- 
ficient ability to detect the obtru- 
sions of mere faney, when they 
coveted to be taken for the radicals 
of genius, are now upon record, and 
we will not injure them by the hur- 
ried panegyric which we might offer 
here. The Nation have already de- 
cided upon his talents for the Stage. 
He had been moulded for it by 
Nature. His neble form, the clas- 
sic model of his countenance, his 
deep and powerful eye—all assisted 
the original genius of a man made 
to raise the Stage. It is on this that 
we would build Kemble’s praise; 
and leave the memorial to be twined 
by more copious hands. No actor 
has bequeathed so large an inhert- 
tance of public honour to his profes- 
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sion. Garrick, the favourite of | 
Statesmen and of Princes, lived with | 
them asamimic. He rose out of || 
his contemned profession. The Wit 
was the apology for the Actor. 
KeMBLE’s manlier and more decorous 
mind, raised his profession with him- 
felf. Garrick has perished in all 
but the memory of the men who 
were delighted by his talents. As 
KEMBLE passes away from us, his 
remembrance will be only more 
dignified in the luring and enduring 
evidence of the professional dignity, 
to which time will be giving constant 
ornament and massiveness. We do 
not flatter the man: he is as much 
beyond mortal adulation as if he 
were in reality dead. His life was 
on the Stage—there we only knew 
him. We talk of him now as if we |; 
were standing by his tomb, and |; 
giving our coincidence with his pub- 
lic epitaph; we point out in his 
image and superscription, with such 
bricf power as is our own, the traits 
appointed to make those who shall 
taste of the same death, not un- 
worthy of the same veneration. 

Were we to write his character 
upon his silent sepulchre, we should 
extend its depiction farther than the 
limits ofits narrow confines ; but his 
character is already written, and the 
memory of all his admirers will pre- 
serve a copy and hand it down to 
posterity. 

We were not aware, in com- 
mencing this sketch of the the- 
atric season, that we should have 
strayed into language so remote 
from its lightness. But the close of 
distinguished abilities is allied to 
melancholy. Where we had felt 
strong and delighted emotion, to be 
told we must feel no more:—to see 
a source of noble pleasure shut upon 
us, with the knowledge that it has 
been shut in obedience to that in- 
evitable law which is acting upon 
ourselves, belongs to solemn thoughts; | 
the nearer interest alone might 
make the lesson grave; and he will 
not have reaped the most unsuited | 
wisdom from the descent of this state- | 
ly luminary, whom ii reminds, that 
as his day flowed along with its 
cheering and enlightening splendour, 
so the going down is only the fore- | 
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| honourable part of his nature. 








The Season 
closed with the play of Othello, 
which was powerfully sustained, 


runner of his own. 


and received with distinguished 
favour. 

Youne was the Moor ; his delinea- 
tion was singularly true, original, 
and impressive. ‘The third act, the 
master-piece of the poet, was the 
triumph of the performer, and the 
curtain fell upon his death with uni- 
versal applause. Miss O’Neil’s 
Desdemona, restores this fine actress 


| to the style in which she is most 


captivating. And in the “ fair Ve- . 
netian lady” she drew tears that 


| would have been denied to her more 


ambitious labours for admiration. 
Charles Kemble’s Cassio was in its 
rank perfect—an admirable portrait 


of the gallant, careless, generous 


soldier, giving way with character- 
istic giddiness to the temptation of 
the time, but in all his intemperance 
giving the impression of the more 
Mr. 
Bootn’s Iago was deficient, froma 
cold, under which he seemed to suf- 
fer seriously. At the conclusion, 
Mr. Fawcett came forward, and 
thus addressed the audience, the 
greater part of the speech we give, 
as it contains additional affirma- 
tion of the talents of the great actor, 
whose professional character we 
have now attempted to describe: 


“ee rico “al coir Ome sheer tug 


LapDies and GENTLEMEN, 


I have again to offer the most 
grateful acknowledgement of the 
Proprietors of this Theatre, for your 
kind and liberal patronage. Sup- 
ported by this all-powerful aid, the 
Covent Garden Company has main- 
tained its high celebrity throughout 
a Season fraught with unusual public 
distress, and by its popular attrac- 
tion, the Proprietors have been en- 
abled to meet their large and heavy 
expenditure. 

“The various revivals and new 
pieces have been more than usually 
successful. Scarcely one, amongst 
the great number, that has not been 
most favourably received, And the 
production of anew Tragedy, which 
has been universally admired for its 
classical and poetical beauties, is an 
occurrence as gratifying as it is rare. 























The termination of the present 
Season, has been marked by the re- 
tirement of one of the brightest 
ornaments of the British Stage. ‘The 
high public honours paid to the pro- 
fessional talents of Mr. Kemsce, 
must have the effect of stimulating 
the exertions of those Performers 
who may succeed him, that they 
may deserve and attain the like 
honours, when they are obliged to 
bid you a last adieu.” 

PIPILO CH 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Genius or talent ought always to 
be fostered, whether we find them 
flourishing under a foreign or a 
native atmosphere; but unless there 
be evident mediocrity, patriotism 
will always give the preference to 
native. ‘The performers of the 
King’s Theatre have constantly and 
and no doubt deservedly received 
public approbation, and the reward 
of its opinion; but English ability 
covetec an additional theatre, on 
which to manifest that its operatic 
exhibitions were not inferior, and to 


shew the impropriety and fallacy of 


exclusively supporting and paying 
the Foreign. At this House, a Miss 
Buggins made her debut in Mandane. 
The airs of Artaxerxes are become 
a regular trial, and from their diffi- 
culty and their familiarity a formid- 
able one. Miss Buggins deserved 


much of the lavish applause which | 


was poured upon her principal songs. 
She has still something to change 
and something to improve. Mr. Horn 
as Abaces sang with great taste and 
power. 
the month the Cabinet was presented. 
The chief novelty was the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Pearman, from the Bath 
theatre. Mr, Pearman is of a mid- 
dling rate of stature, with a cast of 


features much resembling those of 


Mrs. Alsop. He was received at 
his entrance with generous greet- 
ing; and the cheering anticipation 
of his merit was in an ample mea- 
sure confirmed by the successful 
progress of his efforts. Mr. Pear- 
man has a voice powertal, flexi- 
ble, and extensive; and it ap- 
pears to be under the influence and 
discipline of Science, though too 
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often tainted with the pale ambition 
of ornament and flourish. 


An Operetta, a piece in one act, 
called Batchelors Wives; or the 
British at Brussels, was favourably 
received. ‘The plot is slight, but it 
is uncommonly interesting, the situ- 
ations are striking, and the dialogue. 
on the whole is so amusing, that 
a man must be the most severe of 


crities who could comment on all its 


imperfections immediately after re- 
presentation. Miss KeLity and Mrs. 
CHATTERLEY supported their parts 
with extraordinary spirit. WRENCH 
had a character in which his lively 
impudence of manner was unusu- 
ally effective. Mrs. Pincott’s per- 
formance possessed considerable 
merit. Mr. W.S. CHATTERLEY ex- 
hibited some very superior talent. 
His character was unique, as was 
his acting. ‘The mixture of French 
accent and expressions, with the 
Irish brogue, was irresistibly comic ; 
and he gave it its full effect, by the 
richness of his humour. 


The Great Room, or Saloon, of 
this House, is formed by living trees 
into a tasteful illuminated rural 
promenade, for the company who 
frequent the boxes as well as for 
those who wait the commencement 
of half price. ‘The trees and plants 
are judiciously arranged, and this 
novel and pleasing scene will no 
doubt prove highly attractive. 


LAP LFA LEAL 


HAY MARKET THEATRE. 


Tuts amusing substitute for the 
pomps and gravities of the Winter 
‘Theatres, opened on the 7th; and it 
has since been fully and fashionably 
attended. Every preparation had 
been made, so that while ear and eye 
of the audience might take pleasure- 
able cognizance of “ the mude, 
method, and manner” of the dramatis 


| persone, the latter might receive ad- 


i} 


i 


ditional zest from the various splen- 

did localties every where visible. 

This * Little” theatre has an ad- 

vantage, which according to the 

admeasurement from which it Is so 
y 
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denominated, the great ones do not. 
It collects metropolitan talents, and 
unites all its excellencies ; and its 
eagerness to obtain the public favour, 
is inferior to none, so that these 
ceases to be the wonder why on other 
accounts, it should be denominated 
“ Little’—the audiences cannot 
make it large enough. It opened 
with Exit by Mistake, the Village 
Lawer, and Ella Rosenberg. 'The 
merit of each of these is so generally 
known, we need not repeat them 
here: we shall only note that the 
Village Lawyer introduced a Mr. 
Butler in Sheep-face. ‘The part is 
narrow, and it is his sufficient praise 
to say—that he sufficiently filled it. 
He is of a tolerable stature; and of 
a physiognomy, not inexpressive of 
at least rustic artifice, the combined 
silliness and subtility of peasant life. 
He was well received, and consi- 
derably applauded in his principal 
efforts. 

A Mr. Amherst has been intro- 
duced at this theatre; his first efforts 
were in Megrim and Shylock. We 
are not much acquainted with the 
circumstances which have induced 
this gentleman to pursue the ‘* bub- 
ble—reputation” onthe boards; and 
can only give the general ramour 
that he has been urged to it by a 
simple passion for the stage. 





His | 


| 
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first effort had at least the merit 
of boldness, and to have succeeded 
in any degree may be imputed to, 
as praise. His Megrim in the little 
over-strained Interlude of Blue De- 
vils, was by no means defective. 
The prominent features were well 
sketched, the parts neatly given, the 
hypochondriasm of the wealthy En- 
glishman was translated into natural 
action, and the little Drama carried 
through all its windings and ennw, 
rustic distress and awkward court- 
ship, with skill enough to bring 
down general applause. Mr. Am- 
herst’s face has some resemblance to 
Kean’s, and his acting occasionally 
reminded us of the spirited and 
splenetic pungency of that perform- 
er. But there were times when his 
formality of annunciation, rigid step, 
and solemn look, gave us the similar 
of Kemble’s. We speak in both 
cases, not of any approach to equa- 
lity, but of a tolerable rank of imita- 
tion. His Shylock was the next 
trial: our limits will not permit us 
to dilate upon it now; butits severer 
requisitions were less fortunately sa- 
tistied. What in Megrim might be 
passed off as farce, could not in Shy- 
lock, be received as nature: Mr. 
Amherst in the Play administered 
ennui, which in the Interlude he 
ridiculed. 


—— 
*MONTHLY ANALYSIS OF FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS, 


CPL LO? 


PAINTINGS. 


Ewropean Museum, King Street, St. 
James s.—An Exhibition tor the sale 


of Pictures, Sculpture, &c. by Com- | 


mission; open daily from 11 to 5; 
admission Is, 
The 


Western Exchange, Old 


Bond Street.—A Superb Gallery of | 


Paintings on Glass, executed 


by Mr. Dihl; admission 1s. 





* As we cannot particularize every sub- 
ject im an analyses, we recommend those 
interested in such intelligeuce to our advertising 
aueel. 


in | 
France by the first Artists, with rich | 


| 
colours, tixed by fire, and invented || 
| 
|| 


} 
! 








| 


Mr. West’s Picture of Christ re- 
jected, and several other Pictures 


| and Sketches from Scriptural Sub- 


jects; Pall Mall; open from 10 till 
5; admission 1Is.; book of descrip- 
tion, ls. 

British Gallery, 54, New Bond 
Street—Drawings and Specimens 
of Engravings from Pictures, by 
Great Masters; open from 9 till 
dark ; admission 1s, 

Pictures of Stained Glass, 17, New- 


| man Street.—on visiting this superb 


collection of Stained Glass, by Mr. 
Backler, aud were particularly struck 


| with the majesty and splendour ot 


| the great Window intended for the 

















Baron’s Hall, and Arundel Castle ; 
the noble subject of King John sign- 
ing the Magna Charta. 


British Gallery, 59, Pall Mall, 
will close on the 12th.—Paintings by 
deceased British Artists ; open from 
9 to 6; admission Is. 


Exhibition, 87, Pall Mall, of Leo- 
nardo da Vincis, great Picture of 
the Last Supper ; open from 10 till 
dark ; admission Is. 


PANORAMAS, 


Barher’s, Leicester Square.—PBat- 
tle of Waterloo, and view of St. 
Petersburg ; open from 10 till dark; 
admission Is. 


Barker's, opposite the New Church 
in the Strand—Rome and Dover ; 
open from 10 till dusk ; admission Is. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Bullock's London Musewn, Picadil- 
ly. —About 25,000 Specimens of Na- 
tural History, Antiquities, and Cu- 
riosities of Nature and Art; admis- 
sion ls, 


Polite’s Menagerie, Exeter Change, 
Strand.—Three apartments ; admis- 
sion Is. each, or 2s, 6d. the three ; 
open from 10 till 9. 


The Sapient Pig, Spring Gardens. 
Will spell, read, cast accounts, and 
play at cards ; admittance Is. 


The celebrated Dog Munito, from 
Paris, who (they say,) will play at 
cards, spell words, and cast ac- 
counts, with most astonishing accu- 
racy, 23, New Bond Street ; admit- 
tance Is. 


MISCELLANIES. 
Miss Linwood’s Gallery of Pictures 
in Worsted, Leicester Square, from 
9 till dark, 2s.; children Is. 


Mrs, Aberdeen's Papyruseum, Letces- 
ter Sq. In our search after novelty 
we were interested with the elegance 
and scientific execution of these 
models: among them we noticed, 
in a ‘Temple, His Majesty, reclin- 
ing on a couch, surrounded by an 
allegorical group, England, lament- 
ing the indisposition of her sove- 
reign; Hope, who presents the 
Prince ; Cambria, holds the Prince’s 
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feathers, on the right stands Cale- 
donia; and opposite, Hibernia ; 
each contemplating with pleasure 
the object presented by Hope. 


Weeks’ Museum, or curious and 
scientific Mechanism. Titchborne 
Street, Piccadilly; nine till dark, 
Admittance ls. 


Royal Wax Work, 67, Fleet 
Street-—Most beautiful cabinet of 
Roman portrait likenesses of all the 
crowned heads in Europe; Is. 


Gwennap’s Exhibition of Ancient 
Armour, 20, Lower Brook Street ; 
10 till6, 1s. Book Is. 


Vauxhall Gardens, Lambeth, Monday 
Wednesday and Friday night. A 
Concert, gala, and display of fire 


works; 3s. 6d. 
During the early part of the 
month these Gardens were  ho- 


noured with the presence of many 
exalted personages, whose visits con- 
tinue to acknowledge the variegated 
splendour displayed at this delight- 
ful spot. Madame Saqui’s ascent 
was deservedly applauded. Mrs. 
Bland and Mrs. Childe sung the 
beautiful compositions of Mr. Hook 
in a most effectual style. 


NATIONAL EDIFICES, CONTAINING 
OBJECTS OF GENERAL INTERES. 
British Museum, Great Russel 

Strest ; open every Monday, Wed- 

nesday, and Friday ; admission gra- 

tis 10 till 2. 


Tower of London. Lions and 
other beasts, armoury, regalia, &c. 
charges according to the different 
places seen. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. Admittance 
to the top 6d. : various small charges 
for the different parts therein. 


Westminster Abbey; the charge 
ls. 9d, exclusive of subsequent de- 
mands. 


The Monument, Fish Street Hill; 
9 till3. Admission to the top 6d. 


The Theatres open are, the Opera, 
the Haymarket, the English Opera, 
Sadler’s Wells, Royalty, Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, and the Surrey The- 
atre, 
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WATERING PLACES, &e. 
Bath.—The influx of visitors to 
this city has not been so great for 
many years as at this time. Fashion 
and splendor are daily arriving from 
all parts of the empire. 
Brighton.—The arrivals from every 
part of the kiagdom empire are im- 
mense. <An air of elegance and 
fashion every where strikes the eye. 
The amusements at the libraries 
lose nothing of their original attrac- 
tion. Walker's is crowded with fa- 
shion, rank, and beauty; Donald- 
son's is the same: and Cheat, though 
not quite so fashionable, is the fa- 
vorite resort of the literati. The 
‘Theatre opened on Saturday the 
26th, with the Comedy of John 
Bull. 


Cheltenham.—The pride and beau- 
ty of the British empire seem to 
concentrate in this spot. Equipages 
of the most dashing appearance are 
daily arriving from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Melksham Spa is to be enlivened 
with concerts and balls. It is pre- 
sumed this delightful spot will vie 
with the most celebrated watering 
places, as it now does for the beauty 
of its surrounding scenery, and the 
salubrious effects of its waters. 

Arundel.—The Castle is now the 
great of attraction for fashion- 
ables. Numerous parties have ar- 
rived at the Norfolk Arms, in order 
to view that ancient and magnifi- 
cent structure. 

Margeate.—This fashionable sea- 
bathing place is filling very fast: 
upwards, of 1000 persons arrived 
last week: the Aing George packet 
brought last night (July 23,) 150 
passengers, Our public amusements 
have commenced. Wetpp 


ables of Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and 
Margate. ‘The songs, by Mr. Col- 
lyer and Miss Broadhurst, were de- 
“s . ~y 

servedly encored, Mr. Sutton per- 


i a masterly style. The solos and 
duets, on two harps, by Mr. and 
Mr. J. Weippert, received their 
merited applause. Our ‘Theatre 
will open with the “ Country Girl,” 


ert’s Con- | 
cert was attended by all the fashion- | 
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Alsop is to make her appearance as 
Peggy, and Priscella Tomboy. 

Weymorth.—The influx of visitors 
to this town continues daily to mul- 
tiply : it is now more full of genteel 
company than we ever witnessed. 
The King’s palace is refitting for the 
reception of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Glou- 
cester, 

Southampton.—The expectation of 
the Prince Regent on his tour to the 
Isle of Wight, with the favourable 
state of the weather, has been the 
means of great arrivals in our town. 
The Library, the Botanic Gardens, 
and the Spa, are particularly well 
attended, more so than we remem- 
ber them for some seasons past. 

Hastings.—The arrivals here are 
more rapid than ever; and on no 
former occasion do we recollect 
such an influx of company; of a 
description too of rank, beauty, and 
fashion, equal, if not superior, to 
those various assemblages which 
have hitherto graced the town. The 
last week has been particularly 
marked by the arrival of several 
most distinguished characters. 

Worthing—On Monday night the 
theatre opened with the Comedy of 
the Rivals, which was well sup- 
ported by the different characters, 
and the company most respectable, 
will we hope, render the representa- 
tion of dramatic pieces an entertain- 
ing aud intellectual treat. 

cere 

Richmond Theatre has commenced 
its present season with new Mana- 
gers, and with increased spirit and 
ability. ‘The concern has passed 
from Beverley to Flanert, and it is 
greatly improved by the change.— 
The interior, the construction of 
which is similar, in principal, to that 
of the little theatre in the Haymar- 
ket, has been cleaned and tastefully 


| beautitied ; there are new drop cur- 
|| tains and much novel scenery ; and 
formed a solo on the German flute, || 


Klanert has collected a very re- 


_ spectable company ; amongst whom 


we notice Mr. Hughes, of Drury 
Lane; Mr. Ward, who made so 
favourable animpression at Emery’s 


| last benefit at Covent Garden; in 


and “ The Romp,” in which Mrs. :| Looney M*Walter; Mrs. Barnard, 
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(late Miss Donaldson, of the Surrey 
'heatre). wife of Mr. Barnard, of 
Drury Lane; Miss Fitzhenry, the 
daughter of Lady Perrot, and the 
lady who threw away so much time 
and fame in performing for Mr. 
Romeo Coates; together with other 
persons of provincial celebrity. 
Hitherto the neighbourhood has 
patronized the Company in a very 
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flattering manner, On Monday the 
2ist there was a good display of 
fashionables in the boxes ; Sir 'T. 
and Lady ‘Turton and family; Sir 
Charles Price and family; many 
very elegant dressed ladies ; and on 
one of the back seats we observed 
the afore-mentioned celebrated Mr. 
Romeo Coates. 


—_—-@ — F 
MONTHLY RECORDER. 


THE QUEEN’S ENTERTAINMENT 
AT FROGMORE. 

On account of the unsettled state of the 
wheather, the arrangements of the com- 
pany were altered, the Queen and Prince 
Regent dining in the Frogmore House 
dining room, with about sixty particular 
friends, consisting of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters, the Foreign Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters, with their Ladies, Xc. The cards of 
invitation were for two o'clock, at that 
hour the company began to arrive, they 
continued setting down, and amounted to 
upwards of 1000 persons, including the 
scholars of Eton School, (principally dress- 
ed in blue coats, white waistcoats, and 
trowsers) who amused themselves at 
cricket on the new purchased grounds, at- 
tached to Frogmore Gardens ; accompa- 
nied by the Rev. Dr. Goodall, the Provost 
of Eton, and other heads of the establish- 
ment. On account of the unsetiled state 
of the weather, the tent, called Teppoo 
Saib’s, was converted into a kind of a state 
drawing room, the English Royal Arms 
having been substituted in the centre of the 
back, with an exalted chair, in imitation of 
a throne, with national ornaments, under 
which Her Majesty received the company. 
After which, she was drawn about the 
grounds in her garden chair; as were the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of 
York, the Princesses, the Countess and 
Countess Dowager of Harcourt, the 
Countess of Pembroke, &c. for whom 
chairs drawn with ponies were provided. 
The Prince Regent attended his Royal 
Mother in her chair, and at other times he 
walked with the Countess Lieven, the 
Lady of the Russian Ambassador. The 
Queen appeared highly delighted in the re- 
ception of her distinguished guests, for 
which no pains or expence had been spared. 
The three military bands were stationed to 
play on the grounds, so as to form a triangle. 
No person was admitted into the tents, till 
a signal announced that all was in readi- 





| and splendid. 


| ness, and the youths immediately retreated 


from their game of cricket, to the tent pre- 


| pared for them, measuring about 70 yards ; 


the cloth was laid for 480, and for the 
whole company, for 1054, The youths 


| drank the healths of the Queen, the Prince 


Regent, &c. with the most electric effect 
of three times three, in the most enthusi 
astic manner, which was heard a very con- 
siderable distance from so numerous a 
There were two Eastern 
tents, branching from the principal one 
belonging to Tippoo Saib, in which cloths 
were laid. The Duke of York presided 
at that on the right, and the Duke of Cla- 
rence on the left table. 

Mr. De Brow, the Queen’s Vice Cham- 
berlain, presided at an adjoining tent, and 
his particular friends. Those who were 
invited had the privilege of introducing 
their friends. Such regulations were 
adopted, that the greatest order prevailed 
during the whole of this entertainment. 

After the company rose, the spectators 
were admitted by tickets, and allowed te 
partake of the remaining provisions, wines, 
xc. the company perambulating to view 
them, the three bands playing, and the 
whole scene most truly grand, delightful, 
The Duke of York left a 
little before eight o’clock for London. A 
heavy fall of rain coming on, caused con- 
fusion and delay in getting away, and was 
well managed by Townsend, Sayers, Dow- 
sett, and Rivett, the Police Officers. 

About 50 of the company were enter- 
tained with supper in the house. At balf- 
past eleven o'clock the Queen and female 
branches of the Royal Family left Wind- 
sor Palace, and, at the same time, the 
Prince Regent for London. 


body of voices. 


ereernsee 

rHE DUCHESS OF ORUNA’S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

The Duchess of Oruna, a distinguish- 

ed grandee of Spain, possesses a most 

magnificent palace in the environs of 
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Madrid, called the Alamada. It unites, to 
a delightful situation, all the beauties of 
nature and art combined: surrounded by 
gardens, wherein are the most beautiful 
promenades, labyrinths, and aileaverts, 
adorned with crystaline fountains; also 
groups of the most classic antique bronze 
and marble figures are to be seen in every 
direction. The grounds contain artificial 
mountains, rivers, lakes, toes, escadpo- 
letten, and, op certain occasions, every 
description of rural sports. 

In this terrestrial paradise, containing 
a mansion fit for a monarch in every re- 
spect, the Duchess of Osuna gives a most 
sumptuous entertainment to the royal fa- 
mily every year, viz. since the happy 
restoration of King Ferdinand VII. to the 
throne ofthese reslims. The 27th of May 
last was its anniversary ; need we add 
that it was commemorated with more than 
usual grandeur, on account of the recent 
matrimonial alliances, i. e, the King and 
his august brother. The splendor on 
this occasion was extraordinary ; it sur- 
passes all description. We shall content 
ouselves, therefore, with saying, that the 
entertainment began with a cold collation 
in the morning, amid the saft perfumes of 
orange trees. Afterwards, the select com- 
pany repaired to the gardens to enjoy the 
various amusements they offered. The 
most melodious sounds then broke upon the 
ear on every side: music above, music 
below, music all around: a happy com- 
bination---a most romantic scene. On 
their return a most splendid and costly 
banquet was servea up, with fifty covers, 
consisting of the rarest viands, wines, and 
fruits that the season could procure. In 
the evening a brilliant ball, and an excel- 
lent supper. But what delighted the com- 
pany, amidst the uninterrupted and rap- 
turous pleasures of the day, was the affa- 
bility and the gracious manners of the 
royal guests ; they would not suffer any 
person to approach them with those dis- 
tant marks of respect corresponding with 
their high dignity ; they wishing to be 
considered as upon an equality with the 
rest of the visitants. These illustrious 
personages conversed with all those who 
had the honor to address them, with a 
degree of ease and affability, which made 
the most favourable impressions, The 
Kings of Spain have not been of late so ce- 
remonious as it is commonly believed in 
England. The present monarch even 
more distinguishes himself, in this re- 
spect, than his predecessors. As to the 
Princesses, all agree that they are very 
beautiful, very accomplished, and feel- 
ingly alive to the best interests of the 
country: philanthropic spirit diffuses it- 
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self over all their actions. What a strik- 
ing contrast did the scene present, in the 
early part of the day, when every thing 
in these delightful gardens exhibited the 
triumph of vegetable reign in its useful 
magnificence, being calm, peaceful, and 
serene. 

A FULL DRESS FANCY AND FAREWEL 

BALL AT ALMACK’S. 


The Fete at Almack’s, on Wednesday 
the 11th, was similar to the one which 
we described in our last publication. -- 
The rooms were fitted up ia a style of un- 
exampled splendour, decorated with flow- 
ers and shrubs, illuminated by chandeliers 
and variegated lamps. At half past twelve 
o'clock the quadrille sets mustered five, 
with eight performers in each. They were 
magnificently attired in the costume of 
different nations, consisting of Croatians, 
Danes, Peruvians, Tyrolese, and Poles. 
These parties entered the ball-room, when 
the music struck up, two and two. The 
dances were executed with precision and 
taste. There were present Roman Empe- 
rors and Roman Matrons, of the most 
dignified aspect ; Virgins of the Sun, Spa- 
niards, Turks, Persiaus, natives of Hin- 
dostan, Grecians, Prussians, and Rus- 
sians. In old English habits were many, 
and among them were the Barons who so 
nobly advocated their country’s cause in 
the reign of King John. Lady Ellenbo- 
rough appeared as Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Lady Stuart as Queen Elizabeth. The 
spirit of the scene suffered no diminution 
until five o'clock in the morning. The 
only check to the gaiety which prevailed 
was the absence of the Prince Regent. It 
was the most lively and agreeable diver- 
tissement this season has produced, 

PELL LE PP 
THE COUNTESS OF CORK’s DIVER. 
TISSEMENT. 

On Saturday, the 19th, her ladyship's 
unique residence, in New Burlington 
Street, shone with resplendency scarcely 
ever equalled. The apartments on the 
ground-floor were thrown open at ten 
o'clock. A kind of concertante was given 
in that very pretty room, which is orna- 
mented entrilhage ; the effect was height- 
ened by the judisious arrangements of 
looking-glass, the latter forming the back- 
ground. The perspective was pleasing 
in the extreme ; though the windows and 
doors communicating with the gardens, 
which was formed into an allevert. Seve- 
ral French ladies contributed to the har- 
mony which prevailed, by the exercise of 
their vocal powers: also Mrs. Opie, (the 
authoress), sung several pleasing airs of 


a 


her ofa composition. A sumptuous ban- 
quet was given, set out in her ladyship’s 
eccentric and tasteful style. The enter- 
tainment was given in the dining-parlour. 
The Countess of Hardwicke, and Lady 
Greville, and Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert, 
were of the party. 


OPI LIFE 


LADY THEODOSIA VINA’S ASSEMBLY. 

The pre-eminent style which distin- 
guishes the parties given by the above fa- 
shionable lady, may account for the influx 
on Thursday the 17th, at Grafton-street, 
Berkeley-square. Upwards of 400 per- 
sons were there. The house was bril- 
Hiantly illuminated. Every apartment dis- 
played uncommon taste and beauty. The 
visitants came at ten, and departed at 
two. 


SLPLAL ILE 


MRS. LLOYD’S BALL 

In Grosvenor-square, on Thursday the 
17th, a very splendid ball was given by 
the above fashionable lady. It was a 
farewell entertainment. 
chalked in a beautiful style. 
commenced at midnight ; and was led off 
by Lord Brudenell and Miss Lloyd.--- 
Refreshments were set out in the banquet- 
ing-room with great taste. The company 
did not retire till five in the morning. 


SPL EOPL OPO 


A young man obtained a rich wife last 
week at a celebrated watering place, 
where he represented himself as holding a 
place in the Victualling Office. He proves 
to be a waiter at a Chop House. 


de oe ee 


BIRTH OF THE YOUNG PRINCE 
ESTERHAZY. 

Great rejoicings have taken place 
at Austria in consequence of the 
birth of a son to the Prince Paul 
Esterhazy. This event took place 
on the 24th ult. It may be recol- 
lected that the lady of the Austrian 
ambassador, left this country lately, 
for the express purpose of being 
delivered in the Emperor’s domi- 
nions. The infant will possess, 
when he comes of age, a rental ex- 
ceeding half a million per annum. 

DEATH OF 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On the 1lUth this distinguished 
nobleman died at Northumberland 
House. His Grace had been for 
years a martyr to the gout; and for 
several weeks before his death had 


The floors were | 
Dancing | 


Titeray Intelligence. 
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been considerably indisposed, but 
was afterwards thought to be better, 
when at last his death was rather 
unexpected. The Duchess, and his 
sons, Earl Percy and Lord Prudhoe, 
were with him at the time of his 
death. His complaint was supposed 
to be a species of rheumatic gout. 
DEATH OF MADAME DE STAEL-* 
The celebrated Madame de Stael 
Holstein, daughter of Mr. Neckar, 
so much distinguished before the 
French Revolution, for his financial 
talents, died on Tuesday, the 15th, 
in Paris, aged 53. During her resi- 
dence at Paris, her conversation 
was courted by every person of 


' eminence; and her house became 





eee CE 





————— 





a centre of attraction for all the lite- 
rary idlers of the capital. She has 
left ason and a daughter—the latter 


| is married to the Duke de Broglio. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Authoress of “ Antidote to 
Miseries of Human Life,”’ is about 
to publish a work, entitlea “Calebs 
Deceived,” 2 vols. 

Rosabella, or the Mother’s Mar- 
riage, 5 vols, 12mo. by the Author- 
ess of the Romance of the Pyrenees.” 
** Saint Sebastiano,” &c. will shortly 
appear; also a New Novel entitled 
Manners, in 3 vols. 

Mr. Wilson intends to publish 
his Complete System of English 
Country Dancing,with a great num- 
ber of additional Diagrams, New 
Figures, and other Engravings, in 
two Volumes. 

Mr. Juigné has in the press, a 
second edition, of Le Sage’s His- 
rorical and Genealogical Atlas with 
a new Map of Europe, as settled at 
the Congress of Vienna. 

Campaigns of Field Marshal, 
his grace, the most noble Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington,detailing all the 
celebrated Battles gained by the 
Enzlish Armies, from the taking 
of Seringapatam, to the memorable 
Victory at Waterloo, with elegant 
Engravings, by M. Gallignani. 





* We intend to make this lady’s ‘* con- 
duct, character, and attainments,’ the me- 
moir of our next portrait.---Ld 
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NEW WORKS. 
Maria—a Domestic Tale, dedica- 
ted by Permission to her Royal 


Highness the Princess Charlotte of 


Saxe Cobourg, by Catherine St. 
George. 3 vols. 12mo., 18s. 

This production was penned under a 
cloud of adversity, with the hope of con- 
tributing thereby towards the support of a 
numerous family.” 


The Post Roads in France for 
1817. Being a translation of the 
“‘ Etat General des Postes” witha 
large map. 8s. 





An Introduction to English Com- | 


position and Elocution; in Four 
Parts. 5s. 

Regerson’s History of the Wars, 
from the French Revolution to the 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Political Perspective 


Battle of Waterloo and Bombard- 
ment of Algiers—Volume I. price 
10s, 


Exizapetu, or the Exile of Si- 
beria, by Madam Cortin, with 
difficult words, phrases, and idioma- 
tical expressions, for the 
Schools.. By J. Cherpilloud, Author 
Price, 4s. bound. 


Srenocrapuy, the Multum in 
Parvo, by Mr. Gardiner, Professor 
of Belles Lettres, &c. 


Although this * Little Book” is sub- 
mitted for our inspection; we do not think 
that Short hand writing is a science 
wherein it is necessary for our fair readers 
to excel; to these however that would 
become Short Hand Writers, we can re- 
commend Mr. G.'s “ Multum in Parvo.” 





oS 


POLITICAL 


Sweden. 

This country united to Norway 
forms now a strong and important 
state among the nations of Europe. 
The genius, which conducts its des- 
tinies well appreciates the resources 
of his adopted country. Like all 
the Northern States of Europe, 
Sweden only wants people and 
wealth. The Crown Prince (Ber- 
nadotte) is aware of these defects, 
and endeavours by prohibitions of 
the introduction of foreign luxu- 
ries, to enhance the value of the 
growth of the Swedish soil. ‘This 
is an anti-maxim in political eco- 
nomy: for trade, like the fluxion 
of fluids, will always regulate itself; 
and an unshackled intercourse. 
among nations is the mutual and 
inexhaustible treasure of the world. 
There is no feature of intelligence 
from Sweden beyond the current 
routine of ordinary affairs, except 
the landlord’s plot of conspiracy, 
which is too ridiculous for us to 
remark. 

Denmark. 

By the ravishment of Norway is 
now reduced to the miniature of a 
kingdom, with few colonies abroad, 
and a contracted territory at home; 
her resources directed by whatever 
superior talents in the government | 
must be extremely limited, and 
press heavy upon the industry of 





| 
1 
| 


| her seanty population. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


There is in 


|| Denmark as in all other states of 
_Europe since the Peace, 


an un- 
interesting monotony of action ; nor 
can we select from her barren jour- 


‘nals any thing worthy of notice, 
|| beyond the damage done by fire to 


a house of correction er prison, 


| purposely communicated by the pri- 


when 
_ works of Nature ; 


soners who were confined within it. 
Russia. 

When we cast our eyes on the 
mass of this almost unlimited em- 
pire, which occupies a space in 
Europe and Asia superior in surface 
to the smaller Continent, ideas of 
mingled awe and surprise are excit- 
edin us, similar to those sensations 
raised in the mind by the sublime 
contemplating the greater 
enjoying a prince 
of the most amiable disposition, 


| whose constant study is the happi- 
ness of his people; whose plans in 


the cabinet, like those of the early 


| Senate of Rome, matured by wis- 


dom, 


patriotism, and justice, go 
forth 


irresistible decrees for the 


/ advancement, security, and happi- 


Russia under 
must soon reach a 


ness of the empire. 
these auspices 


'giant’s stature, and feel a giant’s 


strength. Her voice will then ‘sound 


|| like the loudest thunder among the 
'| nations of Europe, and her wrath 
‘like the fierce lightning mock buman 


use of 
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resistance; enriched with the better 
part of Poland she towers in the 
centre of Europe; her possession 
of the Crimea places her at the 
gates of Constantinople; her flag 
waves on the waters of the Northern 
Pacific; and her eagle perches on 
the vast continent of the New 
World: by marriage Russia is 


united with Prussia, the kingdom of 


the united Netherlands, Wurtem- 
berg, &c. which adds greatly to her 
political influence in Europe. ‘There 
is no intelligence worthy of remark 
from Petersburgh; but accounts of 
fetes, acts of beneficence, and con- 
descensions of the Emperor, and 
the marriage of the Princess of 
Prussia to the Archduke Nicholas. 
Turkey. 

There is seldom any other news 
in times of peace from this wretched 
country, (the victim of military 
despotism) but accounts of insurrec- 
tions, massacres, the plague, and 
F'irman’s from the Seraglio, flying 
like angels of death from city to 
city tu take off the heads, oftentimes 
of the wisest and worthiest of her 
subjects, merely because they pos- 
sessed wealth, which is coveted by 
the Sultan, to gorge the insatiate 
ministers of his tyranny and oppres- 
sion, and purchase pleasures for his 
extravagant and voluptuous appe- 
tites. ‘This classic soil, which bred 
the wisest, bravest, and the best of 
men, on whose bosom abundance 
poured the fruitful treasures of her 
cornu copie, desolated by the fierce 
and greedy passions of an insubor- 
dinate soldiery, and daily becoming 
feebler by the injudicious agressions 
of incresing tyranny, exists only as 
an independent nation through the 
jealousies of some of the great Eu- 
ropean powers; but we think the 
time is not distant when this dis- 
cordant and sacriledged land will 
gravitate into the magnificent and 
irresistible orbit of Russian influ- 
ence. The present of a small fleet 
of armed ships to the Dey of Algiers 
is the only article of news from 
Constantinople. 


Prussia. 


This kingdom, which suffered so | 


greatly in the 
Vol. I. 


grand struggle of 
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Europe against the spirit of uni- 
versal domination of the fallen 
Napoleon, appears to be blessed 
with a paternal guardian in the 
wisdom and virtues of its Monarch, 
that will soon heal its deep wounds, 
and restore the state to its wonted 
vigor, as in the admirable days of 
the great Frederic. The King pays 
particular atientiun to the resources 
of his country, in order to procure 
means for the payment of the in- 
terest of the burthens of the state, 
and to provide for its gradual liqui- 
dation. Manufactures and com- 
merce engage his equal solicitude, 
We are glad to observe that the 
prejudice in the Prussian States 
against British goods begin to 
abate; we were always convinced 
their quality aud cheapness would 
always force a market. ‘The prin- 
cipal article of news in the Berlin 
Journals is the account of the de- 
parture of the aflianced Princess 
of Prussia for Petersburgh to meet 
her amiable consort the Arch Duke 
Nieholas. 
Austria, 

Ascended higher in the scale of 
nations by the fall of the late ruler 
of I'rance, presents at present very 
little public interest. The Emperor 
seems occupied like his neighbours 
in the arrangement of his finances 
and providing means for liquidating 
the publie debt. The marriage of 
one of the Archduchesses with the 
King of the Brazils has been the 
common topic of the Newspapers : 
the other article of news worth men- 
tioning, is an official declaration that 
the young Napolean shall not at 
his mother’s death succeed to the 
Dutchies of Parma and Placentia. 

The Kingdom of the United Netherlands, 

This kingdom, formed of the 17 
Provinces, which Charles Y. entitled 
the circle of Burgandy, from its po- 
pulation, fertility, size, and mari- 
time situation, holds a most respect- 
able situation in the scale of En- 
ropean nations. Strongly defended 
by nature and art on every side but 
that which joins France, she can 
successfully resist the unjust 
aggression of the most powerful of 
her neighbours. Thgpresent Sove- 
reign and first of the the new 
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dynastry discovers in his measures for 
the consolidation and improvement 
of his new monarchy, great modera- 
tion and foresight; and if these mea- 
sures be persevered in, the kingdom 
of the United Netherlands will be a 
prosperous and most powerfal state. 
The discontents occasioned by the 
scarcity of grain, have vanished in 
the abundance of the ripened har- 
vest. The news besides, is only 
what the role of every court presents 
in inactive times. 
France. 

This country, which lateiy blazed 
a meteor over astonished Europe, 
nuw twinkles sad like a dim star 
in a nightly clouded atmosphere. 
Humbled and abased in the dust, 
her fortresses in the hands of the 
allied Sovereigns of Europe, her 
plains covered by their armies, the 
reflection of her situation, she, en- 
dowed with peace, must be galling 
and bitter to her. It will be long 
ere the wisest councils shall restore 
to her the vigour ofa nation; it will 
be generations before the image of 
her past glory. shall fade from the 
eyes of her warriors. ‘The monarch 
of France is @ aman of sense and | 
feeling, and did all that patriotism 
and benevolence could suggest, to | 
relieve the distresses of his people | 
when suffering the privations of | 
disease and famine. Several plots | 
or conspiracies haye lately agitated | 
France, but they have been sup- | 
pressed, and the authors punished. | 
The Royal Family have been plung- | 
ed into the deepest affliction, by the 
disappointinent of their expecta- 
tions, in announcing to France the 
joyful tidings of an heir to the Bour- 
bon Throne, in the new born infant 
{since deceased) of the Duchess of 
Berri. This, and the lamented and | 
premature death of Madame d’Stael, 
that celebrated woman of letters, 
and daughter of the great Finan- 
cier Neckar, is the only intelligence 
worthyof communication from Paris 


Spain. 

After catching a glimpse of liberty, 
the sparks of whose holy flame still 
burn in the breasts of some of her 
patriots, seems doomed to relapse 
through the ill-advised measures of 
her government, into her former 
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mental darkness, and her sons to 
groan and fade under the malignity 
of superstition. ‘This extensive 
but fertile region which nourished 
twenty seven millions of souls 
under the first triumvirate of Rome, 
now scarcely contains nine mil- 
lions, a large proportion of which, 
denied the vigor of subsistence, 
scarcely can be said to vegetate ; the 
narrow policy of the court solely 
occupied with the holy zeal of 
rekindling the expired embers of 
the inquisition, has suffered the 
golden opportunity of securing her 
distant possessions to pass by, and 
there is scarcely a doubt but that 
the new world is lost to her for 
ever. ‘The news of greatest in- 
terest from Madrid, though the 
bulk of it is by the artificial in- 
trigues of the court carefully con- 
cealed, is the condemnation of 
General Lacey the Catalonian 
Patriot, and the formidable attitude 
of General Milano, his friend and 
declared avenger. Spain though 
so long possessed of the molten 
bowels of America, feels at present 
more distresses in her pecuniary 
concerns than any other nation of 
Europe, though she is endeavouring 
to repair them by judiciously en- 
croaching on the large revenues of 
the church. 
Portugal. 

This little segment of ancient 
Iberia, whose sons under a Se- 
bastian, were the most adventurous 
of Europe, separated from their 
King, has been agitated with strong 
convulsions: a very formidable con- 
spiracy for the subversion of the 
Braganza family from the throne 
of Portugal, ramified through all 
the provinces, and in which many 
officers were concerned, has been 
happily frustrated by the vigilance 
of Marshal Beresford, the saviour 








of their country in their late struggle 
with Napoleon: at the conclusion 
of which war it would have been 
prudent for the Portuguese court 
to have returned to Europe ac- 
cording to the expectation and 
wise advice of the British Cabinet. 


America. 


has not reached its erea of monar- 
chy ; as colonies, whilst they remain 
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feeble,the inducement forrelationship 
with the parental state is supported. 
But as they grow in strength, their 
next stage is, seeking their own in- 
dependence, which sooner or later is 
accomplished, and their patriarchal 
manners and habits, always incline 
to republicanism. When the areas of 


different countries, as in the Old | 





World, are fully occupied, the | 


necessities of man increase, luxury 


destroys the vigor of his arm, and | 
the virtues of his heart; and some- | 
thing supernatural, or above justice, | 
that is, ‘‘arbitary power,” is found | 
necessary to bridle the fierce pas- | 


sions of an irrational and dege- 
nerate community. 
case with the Roman people, they 
became by their vices undeserving 


of liberty; and this treasure of the | 


heavens, which can only make man 


happy was crumbled into dust by | 
Surrounded | 


the rod of the tyrant. 


as the Brazils are by successful | 


revolutionists, though the royal | 
army may smother the flame of | 


independence in Pernambuco, it is | 


not improbable from physical rea- 
sonings, that it will only be a tem- 
porary suppression, and that the 
ptinciples of the rest of the continent 
will shortly ignite the whole of the 
Brazils, whose resistless flame will 


prove the funeral pile of royalty in | 


the New World. 
The Italian German States, and Switzerland. 


These states present now no parti- 
cular interest, and we cannot furnish 
room to mention them separately. 

New Wonrtp---United States. 


This extensive portion of the new 
continent and universal granary of 
the World owes its rapid advance- 
ment to the quarrels of Europe, 
and the large emigrations occa- 
sioned by its consequent distresses. 
Like the plants of its soil, the 
shoots of its strength almost sur- 
pass our imagination; like their 
fathers of the Islands, endued with 
strength, industry, and ingenuity, 
they have changed the forests of 
nature into blooming gardens, and 
partakers of their birthright liberty, 
smiling in the abundance produced 
by their labors, enjoy the full free- 
dom and dignity of man. In a few 
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This was the | 
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years the Unitep States will be 
a most formidable country; daily 
adding to her navy, the natural 
arms of her parent, she may prove 
a strong enemy, or a resistless friend. 
By their possession of Lousiana, 
where the productions of the tro- 
pics luxuriantly thrive, they will 
be enabled in a few years to supply, 
at a cheaper rate than the West 
India Markets, all Europe with 
sugar and the other productions of 
the cane. 
South America. 

In all probability by this time, the 
dye of emancipation is irrecoverably 
stamped. All accounts concur in 
the universal success of the patriots. 
Should this have happened, may 
they pursue the sound maxims of 
national policy, welcome the whole 
world; seek true glory in the jus- 
tice of their governments, and their 
security in the universal happiness 
of the people. 


DOMESTIC 
POLITICS AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The prerogation of parliament 
forms the most important feature in 
the circle of home iutelligence. It 
has proved a very weighty session. 
We lament the alledged necessity 
of a continuance of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, that 
palladium of English liberty; and 
though we bow with deference to 
the decision of parliament, we can- 
not convince ourselves of the ne- 
cessity of such a measure. We are 
not those credulous people to be- 
lieve in unnatural things. We do 
not think the regal touch can era- 
dicate the schrophula, or that the 
star of any order can irradicate with 
purity the tainted breast, or that 
the unction of extreme talent and 
experience descends upon a royal 
favorite, on his elevation to office. 
Men are faltible beings; and fre- 
quently the dupes of their senses, 
whether ministers, or slaves. The’ 
strong sense of disapprobation, 
against the further suspension of 
the act expressed in the numerous 
county addresses presented to the 
house of Parliament bespeaks to us 
a majority of national sentiment 
against the measure. We rejoice 
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however over the ministerial pledge 
combined with that of the whole 
house given at the close of the 
sessions to suppress(if possible) that 
inhuman traftic in African flesh,con- 
tinued now on the greatest scale 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
‘ We deeply lament in this article 
the death of the right Honorable 
George Ponsonby, the ornament 
of the House of Commons, the 
inflexible patriot, the pious chris- 
tian, siucere friend, brilliantscholar, 
and upright jadge. ‘The loss of 
such a man in these “critical times” 
is irreparable. For where shall his 
like be found? 

We conclude this article with 
congratulating our fellow country- 











Offences. 


men on the prospect of a neat 
abundant harvest, and the rengo- 
vation of commerce. ‘The moan 
of distress will then be banished 
from this once happy Jand, and the 
sterling ceantenance of Britons will 
again be brightened with content. 
And we feelingly hope as pious 
advocates of order and human hap- 
piness there will be found no farther 
need of espionage, that infectious 
shoot of arbitrary soils, or any 
necessity to deprive the honest 
loyal Englishman (the noblest model 
of humanity) of the least particle 
of that liberty for which his sires 
so gloriously bled; and which 
secured the illustrious House of 
Brunswick on the British throne. 


a 
OFFENCES. 


—---~<~- 


FAIR WAY TO GET RICH. 


A female of respectable appear- 
ance was on Wednesday brought 
before the Lord Mayor, under the 
following circumstances :— 

One of the porters of the Bank of 
England stated, thatin the morn- 
ing she had called at the cash- 
office, and in very peremptory terms 
demanded half of a stock of money 
deposited there! The applica- 
tion was laughed at, but the 
decency of her appearance served 
as a sort of foil to her incoherency, 
and under an impression that she 
might have stock in the Bank, she 
was suffered to enter some other 
of the offices, Here, she re- 
newed her claim upon the establish- 
ment fur an equal dividend of the 
capital, and in fact became so trou- 
blesome, that it was necessary to re- 
move her in custody. 

She was dressed in a full round 
cloak, wore a beaver hat, and car- 
ried a bundle of clothes, which she 
constantly boasted of as being clean. 

The Lord Mayor enquired who 
she was, and how she was induced 
to act in the-manner described by 
the porter? She refused to give her 
name, or any explanation, unless 
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| her friends might hear of her retreat. 


allowed to do so in writing, which 
she said should be extempore. The 
Lord Mayor ordered her pen and 
ink, and she wrote as follows: 


** Distressed, forlorn, l ever were, 
(So this has been my daily fare 
The truth itself I will discover) 
Which made me for to go away 
Far from my native home to stray 
And still 1 am doom’d to be a rover.” 


The Lord Mayor complimented 
her poetic powers, but asked her 
name and place of abode. With 
this requisition she would not com- 
ply, but wished to apologize for 
keeping the fact secret. 

Who are you? again said his 
Lordship. 

** My Lord,” replied the woman, 
“ T am one of his Majesty’s dis- 
tressed subjects. In my distress I 
thought to try the goodwill of the 
Bank of England, because | thought 
the firm strong—lI did not attempt 
to raise money by forgery—but after 
all my exertions, the Bank denied 
me, and I could not prevail. My 
object was to draw out an inde- 
pendence, and go home in decency.” 

She was ordered to be taken 
care of for a few days, when perhaps 
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CRUELTY. 


On Thursday morning, a gentle- 
man high in an official situation, who 
came to Bow St. in his own car- 
riage, was charged before Richard 
Birnie. Esq. the sitting Magistrate, 
with cruelty and ill treatment to his 
wife, to whom it appeared that he 
had been married 15 years, but lat- 
terly he had changed his conduct 
from being affectionate to violently 
assaulting and ill treating her. 
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The magistrate observed, that he 
must call upon the defendant to find 
sureties to answer the charge pre- 
ferred against him in another place, 
at which he expressed himself sur- 
prised and indignant. The magis- 
trate, however, informed him, that 
he certainly should protect the lady, 
his wife; and the defendant, there- 
fore, must find bail ; which he re- 
fused, and was therefore detained in 
custody. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


June 20, 1817. 
SIR, 

Some of your fair readers may 
be enabled to relieve distress to 
those who cannot afford more ex- 
pensive remedies, by prescribing 
the tollowing application. 

Yours, &c. B. G.* 


PPI IG 


For a Cancer. 


Take an equal quantity of highly 
fermented baker’s dough, and fresh 
hogs lard, well incorporated by 
kneading them together. Spread it 
about an inch thick, and in pro- 
portion to the size of the sore, 
upon a piece of leather, changing 
the poultice every two hours. An 
abatement of heat and pain always 
ensues; and in many instances a 
cure has been affected. 





® We cannot withold our approbation of 
this Lady’s promised assistance. We have been 
before this time delighted with her elegant 
letters; the last of which we have seen (now 
before us) shall appear in oar next. 


| Preserving Vinegar for Domestic 
Purposes, 


Cork it up in glass bottles, set 
them on the fire with cold water 
and as much hay or straw as will 
| prevent them from knocking to- 
gether: when the water nearly boils, 
take off the pan and let the bottles 
remain in the lee a quarter of an 
hour. Vinegar thus prepared never 
loses its virtue though kept many 
years, or occasionally left unco- 
vered, and is peculiarly suitable 
for pickles. 


FPL AIL IAEH 


To make Meat keep well in Hot 
Weather. 


Allow it to macerate two hours 
in curdled sour milk well frothed. 
The meat should be put into the 
milk when first cut (in quarters) 
alter it has been procured, and the 
sooner after killing the better. 
When taken up, dry it well, and 








hang itin your garde manger. 





ERRATA. 
Page 115, In the last line of the Amator’s Complaint, read “ for this trouble,” in place 


of “* for it trouble.” 


142 Right hand column 4th. line from bottom, read ‘“‘ we were struck,” for ‘‘ and 


were particularly struck.” 


148 Left hand column, 17th. line from top, read ‘“‘ by J. Carey.” 


Next column, 8th line from the top, dele ‘‘ Author.” 




























































ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE 


BRIGISEH DADDY'S MAGAZINE 
August, 1817. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


LADIES SUPERB LEGHORN HATS 
Of the New Fabric. 


VYSE of Hotnorn Hitt has just received from his Manufactory at 
Florence a Case of Curiously fine Leghorn Hats of the New Fabric. 


~ THE DURABILITY OF IRISH LINEN 


Is of such importance to every one that it is essential to know where Pur- 
chasers can procure warranted goods.—The BELFAST COMPANY was 
established in 1805, for the sale of Linens bleached without chemical acid, 
in Single Pieces, at Wholesale Price, and from the Patronage they have 
since obtained, trust they have some elaim to Public confidence. Their 
unprecedented reduction in price now offers the most favourable opportunity 
to purchase, which they invite their friends to take immediate advantage 
of. They sell none but the best fabrics; make no second price, and if not 
approved on a candid comparisou, the money returned by their agents, 
Brooks, Burch and O’Keefe, 50, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, facing 
the British Museum. 














Every Lady her own Dyer. 
MADEMOISELLE N. STORY, 





The Original and Real FRENCH DYING BALL Manufacturer, is 


removed to No. 44, Rathbone Place—Entrance at the private door. 


The unexampled repute of Medemoiselle N. Story’s French Dying 
Balls, which were first introduced into this country by herself, before which 
no such article was known in England, has caused spurious imitations ; she 
wishes to remind the Public, that the imitators finding they cannot suffici- 
ently impose on them in regular business, have even the effrontery of copying 
her advertisements. Mademoiselle N. Story begs the public will particularly 
notice, that the only Genuine French Dying Balls are stamped with her 
name, and that she has no connectioa with any other house. As usual, 
Mademoiselle N. Story continues to make a public day on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, expressly for Ladies to be convinced of the true value of her Balls. 

N.B. The only Depot for the true and genuine EAU DE COLOGNE 
of Jane Marie Farina, is also at Mademoiselle Story’s. 


Where may be had some of the most Beautiful French Flowers, and her Superior 
French Rouge so much esteemed for Economy and the Natural Bloom it gives. 


NEW PATENT KITCHEN RANGES, 


On a principle adapted for a small Family, or large Establishments ; they 
are made either to cook by Steam, or otherwise; for economy in fuel, and 
the simplicity of their required management, they are not equalled, pre- 


senting an open fire for roasting, that may be increased or lessened during 
pleasure. 


IMPROVED COOKING APPARATUS, 


With Hot Hearth Roaster, and Boiler: this, besides other very great 
advantages, effectually cures a Smoky Chimney. 


PATENT REGISTERS, 


Made exclusively for preventing Chimnies smoking, which has fully 
aswered the purpose beyond the most sanguine expectations. Price from 


£1. 10s. to £2. each, Deakin and Duncan, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


‘Press of Matter obliged us to encroach in the Advertising Sheet by 5 Pages. 
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Prints and Books published this Day. 


Just Published. ‘i 
SIX GROUPS OF FLOWERS, 


Accurately drawn and coloured after Nature; with faint Outlines and In- 
structions for Copying. Imperial Quarto.—Price IJ. 11s. 6d. boards. 


SIX BIRDS, 


Beautifully coloured after Nature ; with a Set of Outlines and appropriate 
Instructions. Imperial Quarto.—Price 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 


By GEORGE BROOKSHAW, Esg. 


The above Works form part of a Series of Elegant and Natural Subjects. 
drawn in a free and graceful Style, intended as Patterns for Young Artists, 
especially Young Ladies, whose Progress in the pleasing Art of Drawing 
is frequently retarded by the incorrect, stiff, and gaudy Patterns generally 
made use of. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster-Row ; and John Lepard, 109, Strand. 


THE PAVILION. 


Just Published, in 3 vols, 12mo. Price 18s. boards 


THE PAVILION, or A MONTH EN BRIGHTON. 
A Satirical Novel; 
By the Author of a Month in Town, Post Bag, Rejected Odes, &c. Se. 
Printed for J. Johnston, Cheapside, and to be read in every respectable 
Circulating Library in the Kingdom ; where may be had, the third Edition, 
ef a Month in Town, in3 vols. Price 16s, 6d. boards. 


Also in the press, and shortly will be published, in 3 vols, 12mo. 
SIX WEEKS AT PARIS, 
A Satirical Novel ; 
By a late Visitant, Author of the Rising Sun, &c. §c. 
ADVENTURES OF A TRUE BRITISH TAR. 


Now publishing, three numbers of which are out. Price 2s. each. 





In octavo, beautifully printed, carefully hot-pressed, and embellished with 
24 coloured characteristic engravings, by Mr. Williams. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A POST CAPTAIN. 


The Adventuresof a British Tar, it will be readily admitted, constitute amost 
excellent subject for anhumourous, characteristic poem. There is anuniform 
eccentricity which runs through their whole conduct, and marks every 
exploit, whether while braving the billows, directing their native thunders 
against their country’s foes, or moving out of their natural and only con- 
genial element, and floundering amongst the land-sharks on shore, which 
appears to mark them as peculiarly qualified to raise description above 
dullness, and to command unlimited attention even by the bare recital of 
all the inconsistencies and sinuosities of their career. 

The object which the Author of this Work proposes, is to embody all 
the singularities of that noble, ornamental, yet heterogeneous composition 
—an English Sailor—to trace him through all the windings of his Life— 
and to exhibit him in those colours, the correctness of which experience 
has established. In the execution of this project, the Author pledges him- 
self to spare no pains to perfect the aecuracy of his Sketch; and he feels 
assured, that he bas only to render it accurate to entitle it to the unquali- 
fied approbation of the Public. 

It is intended to perfect the Work in Twelve Numbers, which, when 
finished, will form one handsome volume in octavo, embellished with 
Twenty-four coloured Engravings. 
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PHOEBE PEPE PEPE PEPE PL OE PEDDLE LE PLOP PELE PE PL OLOL PE DPE LE DEOL PELE BED LOL PE DE BGLELOELGEOD? 
Female Attraction. 


FLEUR DE SULTANE, 


This valuable and unrivalled production, approximating so near to the 
perfection of nature, bestowing a colour that defies the most curious 
observer from concluding it any other than the natural appearance of the 
most exalted beauty. ‘The proprietors flatier themselves, that of all the 
preparations that ever came before the fashionable world (for the above 
purpose), this has the fairest claim to patronage, being perfectly innocent, 
and may be said to unite with all the charms of the beauteous fair, at once 
to captivate and maintain its envied appearance in the greatest perspira- 
tion and§in the most heated assemblies. 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, at the Warehouse of the sole proprietors, 
SUTTON and Co. corner of Southampton-Street, High Holborn, in 
Bottles at 4s. each. Sold also by Wass, 76, Cornhill; Holmes, 34, St. 
James’s-street; Davison and Son, 59, Fleet-street; Grange, 126, and 
Thorn, 41, Oxford-street; and by most of the respectable Perfumers in 
Town and Country.— Where also may be had 


THE BOTANNIC BLOOM. 


This truly elegant article, now generally approved and sanctioned by 
every Lady of distinction, who have dene the Proprietors the honour of a 
trial, owes its invention to a regularly bred professional man, who has made 
the diseases of the Skin his peculiar study for many years, and with con- 
fidence recommends it as the most innocent, though the most efficacious 
cosmetic ever produced for cleansing the Skin of all deformities, and ren- 
dering it smooth, clear, and transparent, and produces such a lively appear- 
ance as to add lustre even to the most perfect beauty; it prevents chapping, 
or Sun-burn, and is so truly innocent and free from every mineral or poi- 
sonous quality, that it may be taken inwardly by Children, without pro- 
ducing any bad effect whatever, being prepared from the most delicate 
and fragrant bossoms and flowers, selected solely from the Botannic 
Garden.—Sold in Bottles at 3s. and 5s. each. 

N.B. Each of the above valuable Articles is signed in the hand-writing of 
the Proprietors, SUTTON and Co. on the Label on the back of each 
Bottle ; all others are Counterfeits. 





To Mrs. JOHNSON, 94, Newman-street, London, 

Mapam—it appears requisite your invaluable AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP should be universally known; that its usefulness might be 
more generally extended. My liitle girl had been extremely ill a long 
time; she had fits, and her bowels so much affected that her life was 
despaired of ; doctors and medicine were of no avail; we were told that 
her teeth were the only cause of her affliction. A friend calling upon us 
who had seen the happy effect of the Syrup, prevailed upon us to try it ; 
she brought us a bottle, and rubbed the child’s gums, and in a few 
minutes a most astonishing alteration took place; the fits left her, she 
recovered as fast as possible, it requiring only one bottle and a half to 
effect the cure ; our sorrows were thus in few day’s turned into joy. 

Madam, Your obliged Servants, J.and S. MALIN, 
Nov. 27, 1816 No. 2, New John-street, Aston-road, Birmingham. 

To be had of the Proprietors, Johnson and Williams’s, No. 94, New 
man-street, Oxford-street ; and by all the principal Medicine Venders.in 
‘Town or Country, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for “Johnson and Williams’s American 
Sothing Syrup,” as there are several spurious sorts, 

N. B. Mrs. Johnson relieves the infant poor as usual, at her house, 
every Tuesday and Saturday morning, from nine to ten o’clock, by 
bringing a letter from a respectable housekeeper to certify that they are 
real objects of charity. 
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